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WING to the crowd of copy already 
in hand, we have been obliged to 
defer the commencement of the series 

of articles on ‘Mind Studies for Young 
Teachers” until next week 

The story by Mr. Brooks is good: do 
not fail to read each chapter, We want 
good brief lesson plans; will our readers 
send us what they have used with succesat 
Next week the Thanksgiving Exercise. 


> 





Two nations united yesterday to dedicate the 
greatest statue of modern times. “ Liberty En- 
lightening the World” will stand for ages as a mon- 
ument, commemorative of the greatest fact of mod- 
ern times, the fact that educated citizens can govern) 
themselves. A hiindred years ago only'a few be 
believed the fact, but now it remains undisputéd’ 
wherever the sun shines on Christian civilization. 


Warder at ocean’s gate, 
Thy feet on sea and shore, 
When time shall be no more! 


What splendors crown thy brow? 
What bright dread angel thou, 
Dazzling the waves before 
Thy station great? 
O wonderful and bright, 
Immortal Freedom, hail! 
Front, in thy fiery might, 
The midnight and the gale ; 
Undaunted on this base 
Guurd well thy dwelling-place : 
Till the last sun grow pale 
Let there be light! 
—Edmund C.. Stedman. 





TOW since the Statue of Literty is dedicated the 
world ought to be prepared to appreciate 
woman ona large scale. By this we do not mean 
that large women should claim more attention than 
small ones, but that woman should receive as much 
recognition for her work as man does. The found- 
ation of this respect must come from women them- 
selves. a 
There are some women who can certainly lay no 
claim to public, and but little to private recognition. 
They amount to nothing. Mere butterflies of fashion, 
they flit here and there, empty-headed and hollow- 
hearted, glorying only in ‘‘ conquests,” and wor- 
shipping nothing sincerely but the latest fashions. 
What they are good for has never yet been deter- 
mined. They would scorn to teach, work they will 
not, and helpfulness is to them an unknown virtue. 
Such women are a disgrace to the sex they dis- 
honor. But there are women who are women, 
daughters of Eve, with none of Eve's traditional 
weakness. They are mothers of men—men who 
hold motherhood in the highest esteem. These 
women honor the race. 
The question whether such women as these should 


250 | hold public offices is debated, because it is said that 
252 | they should never mingle in the public work of man. 


Not so thought a young woman, a teacher in the 
New York city public schools, who was>recently 
presented to the members of the Board of Edu- 
cation. She had a petition addressed to Mayor 
Grace requesting, that of the commissioners soon to 
be appointed by him two should be women. “In 
Boston, Philadelphia, and several other cities,” she 
said, ‘women are members of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and experience has shown that they are wel] 
qualified for the duties.” What she said is true. 
There is no man in this city who would dare to say 
that such women as Miss Grace H. Dodge and Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi would not be valuable acces- 
sories to our public school system. Of the 3,500 
teachers in the New York city public schools more 
than 3,000 are women, and it is but just and legal that 
they should be represented in the body making laws 
for their government. It is the opinion of United 
States District Attorney Walker, who was for many 
years president of the Board of Education that the 
“mayor has a perfect right to appoint whom he 
pleases, without regard to sex, race, or color.” 


"PHE Hartford Courant says, 

The greatest charity that a pious Moslem can leave in his 
thirsty land is a drinking fountain; the greatest charity one can 
set up in this land is a free Librury or a special school. 

We don't believe it. The greatest charity any 
one can set up is that which will give the ability to 
all of buying their own books, and give children 
the time they need for getting an education. Special 
schools are for ‘special classes.” These are not 
needed. There is but a step from ‘‘ special classes” 
to privileged classes. The state is bound by all 
moral, legal, political, and religious obligations to 
give the means of preparation for life to every child 
within her borders. A rich man should never be 
obliged through motives of benevolence to give his 
money to do what the state ought to do. Cooper 
Union is a confession of weakness. Its existence 
should névér bé demanded. Free eating houses and 








free lodging houses should never be called for. Men 








and women should earn the bread they eat and the 
clothes they wear. But there is a vast difference 
between a free soup-stand and a free school-room— 
just as much difference as between duty and char- 
ity. Many people cannot see this difference, but it 
does exist and is both logical and necessary. 

There is an irrepressible conflict between free 

schools and pay schools. This whole nation is com- 
mitted to the policy of free schools; we might almost 
say that the very existence of this government is 
based upon this as on one of its corner stones. Every 
man is entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, and every child to food, clothing, and 
the means of preparation for life. Under the last 
head come free schools, and to maintain these all 
property should be taxed. 
MEN and women are needed—not half-matured 
3 creatures, deformed bodily, weak mentally, 
and doubtful morally—but whole-souled, whole 
bodied, and whole-minded men and women. The 
world is waiting for such persons. Why can we 
not have more of them/ 

Vegetables have been improved. Look at our 
apples, pears, peaches, potatoes, and tomatoes. 
They are as unlike as possible their little dwarfed 
ancestors of a few hundred years ago. Sir George 
Campbell, in his opening address before the anthro 
pological section of the British Scientific Associa- 
tion, recommended the systematic and scientific 
cultivation of man. He said it could be called 
‘*homi-culture,” in the same sense as we speak of 
‘* oyster-culture,” ‘‘bee-culture,” or “‘cattle-culture.” 
Sir George is sorry that “when so much has been 
done to improve and develop dogs, cattle, oysters, 
cabbages, nothing whatever has been done for man, 
and he is left very much where he was when we 
have the first authentic records of him. Knowl- 
edge, education, arts, he has no doubt acquired ; 
but there seems to be no reason to suppose that the 
individual man is physically or mentally a superior 
creature to what he was five thousand years ago.” 

There is no good reason why children of the pres- 
ent generation should not be better than any gener- 
ation past, but Sir George is at fault when he 
assumes that the quality of man can be improved 
as we improve the quality of cabbages. In old 
Sparta a good fighting man was the highest type of 
excellence, but times now demand something better 
than bone, and fat, and muscle. Some seem to 
think that a man of two hundred is at least a 
fourth better than one of one hundred and fifty. 
African despots make their favorite wives drink 
milk until they bave attained enormous size, but it 
is pot true in civilization that a fat wife is better 
than a lean one, or a large man more intellectual, 
honest, kind, and faithful than a small one. Two 
of the greatest rascals this city ever produced 
weighed, each, over two hundred pounds. 








ie costs this city about $15,000 each year to hunt 

up truants and keep them in school, and it is 
now proposed to decrease this amount as a needless 
expenditure. It would be interesting to know just 
how much this department has saved this city, cer- 
tainly a very large sum. A boy out of employment 
and on the streets of any village or city, is tolerably 
certain to be a candidate for admission into some 
reformatory or penal institution. If he doesn’t be 
come a professional criminal it will be almost a mir 
acle. If our criminals could have had profitable oc- 
cupation during their boyhood, ninety per cent. of 
them would have made honest citizens. The devil's 
school is filled with boys not restrained by home or 
school discipline. The teaching of the three R's is 
but a small part of what a good school teaches. One 
boy saved from a life of crime and made a produc- 
ing business man is worth to the state in cash value 
@ thousand times more than the state has expended 
for his education. 
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ORIGINALITY IN THE PUPIL. 

It is probable that one of the strongest reasons for the 
progress of the bindergarten among the people is its en- 
couragement of originality in the pupil. Every human 
being is created to grow in accordance with certain 
fixed laws, and the Creator intended this should be a 
form of beauty; mentally, morally, and spiritually. 
Towards this the human being naturally tends, and the 
efforts of parents and teachers should be to assist and 
encourage this natural unfolding of the germ implanted 
by the Creator. 

All modes of teaching do not encourage this sponta- 
neous unfolding of the human being. When a pupil does 
not explain an example in arithmetic, or demonstrate a 
theme in geometry in just the way the teacher asks for, 
and gets condemnation, low rating, and marking, it leads 
the pupil either to hate the school or to submit to the 
stultifying process. The last is the worst. While walk- 
ing along the streets of Boston one day a sign caught 
my eye: “‘ Molding Corsets.” It led tomuch thought, 
Many a teacher proceeds to dwarf the minds of his 
pupils, believing he is doing God’s service. 

Pestalozzi directed the attention of his pupils to the 
wall before them ; and it was a much disfigured wall 
we are told. ‘Tell me what you can on that wall?” 
And the pupils replied : ‘I see three holes in the wall.” 
And so his lessons went on, the object being to cultivate 
observation and expression. The most that any teacher 
can dois place an object of thought before the pupil and 
direct the attention to it. The mind will operate on the 
mental content according to its own laws. To place the 
object before the pupil and to furnish him with the 
expression of the thought and require it to be accordit g 
to a certain pattern or style will prevent education, - 

Originality does not propose an “odd” way of doing 
things as many think. There is resident in the mind a 
force of its own to express itself, and it is proposed to 
allow that to operate. We teach well when we aid the 
Creator in his plan for educating human beings. 





THE FRUITS OF LABOR, 


It Is pleasant to live long enough to see the fruits of 
our labors, and still more pleasant to find those who are 
large hearted enough to acknowledge the good they 
have received from others. We were pleasantly re- 
minded of this fact on reading a biographical sketch of 
Principal E. R. Eldridge, of the Eastern Iowa Normal 
School, of Columbus Junction, in the Muscatine Journal, 
in which a pleasant reference is made to the Normal 
Institute of Washington County, Iowa, initiatory in- 
stitute of the state, which we conducted in 1870. Mr. 
Eldridge was then County Superintendent. This ses- 
sion ‘‘ kindled a fire in the heart of the young thinker 
that soon, through the agency of the ‘ Normal Insti- 
tute,’ set Towa all aglow.” Mr. Eldridge is one of the 
most active and thorough educational men in the 
Hawkeye state, and he is certain in the future to re- 
ceive that recognition that Iowa always gives her suc- 
cessful men. 

There was plenty of hard work to doin Iowa between 
the years 1850 to 1870, and the young state was fortu- 
nate in having men and women within her borders who 
were willing to do it for small pay, and, at times, little 
thanks, We trust the time will never come when the 
names of Jonathan Piper, C. C. Nestlerode, D. Franklin 
Wells. and Professors Edson, Parvin, and Fellows will 
be forgotten. The foundations they laid will give sta- 
bility to her educational systems for many years to 
come. There were many other workers during these 
two decades before the war, whose names we should be 
glad to place on this page, had we the space, but it is 
sufficient to say that when the attack on Sumter fired 
the heart of the north there were thousands of young 
men who were prepared, by the training they had re- 
ceived, to fight the battles of the land. They were not 
fool-hardy, callow striplings, but stalwart, cool-headed, 
steady-handed men, enured to privation, and educated 
weil enough to thoroughly appreciate the nature of the 
conflict in which they had engaged, No state enlisted 
more young men, in proportion to her population, than 
lowa, and no state suffered more severely. In the 
campus of Lenox College, which was under our care 
for nearly ten years before and after the war, there is a 
monument containing the names of over thirty of the 
students who fell on the battlefields, in the hospitals, 
and in prisons of the south. 

Among the leading workers in Iowa who came to the 
front during and just after the war are such men as 
President Gilchrist, State Superintendent Ackers, Pro- 
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fessors Calvin and McBride, and President Eldridge— 
men whom any state might well be proud to honor. 
We never think of Iowa but with emotions of mingled 
pride and respect. Her record is a grand one. For 
years she has been free from debt, and political corrup- 
tion, and jast now she has taken a grand stand on the 
temperance question, for by an overwhelming majority 
she has legally, and let us hope forever, abolished the 
saloon within her borders. She has more available land 
than any commonwealth in the Union. and is more 
truly the keystone state than ever Pennsylvania can 
claim to be. These are not words of fulsome praise for 
journalistic effect, but the sincere conviction of one who 
spent the most precious years of his life within her 
borders. 

The occassional injustice of such dismissals as we 
mention in another column, does not in the least shake 
our faith in the native and unbending integrity of a 
large majority of her citizens. 





ONE MORE 1NCIDENT. 


An eminent teacher, who has grown gray in the ser- 
vice, in a recent letter in which he speaks of unjust dis- 
missals, says : 

You are striking such heavy blows at this great evil that I 
want to encourage you to goon. If teaching is to be made hon- 
orable and attractive, there must be some reform in regard to the 
tenure of the teacher's office. It is not the personal interests of 
teachers that we are aiming to promote. It is the great cause of 
education and humanity. Could this land be filled with such 
teachers as you and I hold up to our mind as ideal teachers, how 
rapidly would our population rise in intelligence and virtue. To 
secure good teachers we must remove the obstacles that prevent 
the choice of this profession, and especially the causes that throw 
experienced teachers out of the psofession. I say we seek the 
“ general welfare ’’ of the people in this movement. 

We have mentioned several unjust charges, and one 
more has come to our notice. We refer to President 
Gilchrist, recently of the lowa State Normal School at 
Cedar Falls. These are the facts: 

He was principal of this school for ten years, going 
into the office at its origin. It had great prosperity 
under his administration. He was the instrument that 
obtained the money from the state to build a new and 
beautiful building. He drew the plans, and superin- 
tended its construction. He was a worker night and 
day, teaching as many classes as any professor much of 
the time, and ready to teach any thing in the curricu- 
lum. The government under his care was always pro- 
nounced good, no disturbances, no immoralities, no 
excesses. 

Some friction arose in the faculty ; not much, but that 
chiefly from jealousy and selfishness of one or two 
members. He did all he could to allay differences, and 
knew of no reasons that‘ought to excite opposition. In 
the meanwhile the Board had changed its constitution 
by the election of two or three new men, and the first 
meeting was held June 29, and 30. The 30, was Com- 
mencement Day for a large class. On the evening of 
the 29, a committee called on him and said: “ The 
Board desires you to send in your resignation.” It was 
a thunder-clap from a clearsky. He said : *‘ I will meet 
the Board at once.” He went and asked for the cause of 
this demand. The Board, the part of it that was 
present, sat sullenly silent. He again asked if there 
were any charges against him, and was told there was 
none. At length he was told that they wanted no de- 
bate on the matter, and he was refused a hearing. He 
refused to resign. They elected his successor without 
his resignation. His many frends so pressed him to 
send in a formal resignation, that he complied, but it 
was after the election had taken place. 

The people of Cedar Falls were greatly stirred. In- 
dignation was at a white heat. A public banquet was 
given, large presents and purses of money were made. 
The students were excited, the press took up the matter, 
and he was honored greatly. Then it was that the peo- 
ple of Algona moved to secure him. They have raised 
$4,000 to sustain him while he goes forward to build upa 
new school. Letters came to him from all quarters ex- 
pressing indignation and sorrow. It was remarkable 
that there were two towns, one raising money to honor 
him in leaving it, the other raising money to welcome 
him to it. They are only 150 miles apart. 

This is the story, true in every particular, and more 
painful than true. If it was the only one that could be 
told during a series of years it would stand alone, 
unique, on the page of an educational history, but since 
it is not, it will pass into forgetfulness among the mul- 
titude that have been told before, and the many more 
that will, we fear, be told hereafter. 


A CHEMIST says that a cigar contains acetic, formic, 
butyric, and proprionic acids, prussic acid, creosote, car- 
bolic acid, ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, pyridine, 
viridine, picoline, and rubidine, to say nothing of the 
cabba gine and burdockic acid. 





SEVENTY-FIVE public school teachers in New York re- 
signed during vacation to accept positions elsewhere, 
mostly as brides. 


s 





THERE is a good sermon in the answer of a little nine- 
year-old boy who is reported to have said to his mother, 
who told him that his signing the temperance pledge 
didn’t amount toanything : “‘ Maybe not, but if dad had 
signed one when he was nine years old, it might have 
amounted to something.” It would have been better 
for him to have said “ father’ instead of ‘‘ dad,” but he 
lived up to the English he had heard and should not be 
blamed. His philosophy was right if his use of English 
was a little out of order. 

THe Young Women’s Christian Association of this 
city have opened free classes in machine and hand- 
sewing for beginners and seamstresses needing special 
instructions. This is certainly a most commendable 
benevolence. 








PENNSYLVANIA is in earnest in reference to the ob- 
servance of arbor days. Thursday, October 28, has been 
appointed by State Superintendent Higbee as a day to 
be observed by all the schools in his state. In his cir- 
cular he says : 


We must put the thought and the work of tree planting into 
the schools, and keep it steadily before our boys and girls. They 
must be encouraged not only to plant trees and shrubbery and 
climbing vines, but also to collect, preserve, and plant seeds, 
stones, and nuts of various kinds; to watch their growth, and 
properly to care for them; as the elm, maple, locust, ash, tulip- 
poplar, apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, chestnut, horse-chest- 
nut, walnut, oak, hickory, butternut, English wilnut, etc. This 
being done, they will soon be enabled to plant, and also‘to give 
or sell to others for their planting, from their own modest nur- 
sery stock. Then will follow practical inquiry as to budding, 
grafting, and growing from cuttings. 

All this the teacher can aid by encouraging his or her boys and 
girls in the collection of the best seeds, stones, and nuts within 
reach, and in the careful planting and culture of the same, keep- 
ing some school record of what is done by individual pupils in 
order to arouse a spirit of generous emulation among them. 
That teachers may be the better prepared to do this, it would be 
well for superintendents attheir annual examinations to make 
this one of the leading topics, when questions are asked under 
the head of “ general information.” 

Thus the schools will yearly become more valuable factors in 
their respective communities and in the Commonwealth at 
large. 





A little three-year-old boy tecame unruly and his 
mamma, wishing to get him out, of the way, lifted him 
into the great wood-box and bade him stay there. An 
older brother came in soon after and seeing him there 
said : ‘‘ Well, Charlie, what have you been doing now?” 

**O, nawthin’,” was the reply. ‘‘ Only mother’s hav- 
ing one of her bad spells !” 

Very likely the boy was right. We have a great deal 
of sympathy for boys, and think the same words might 
be uttered against teachers many times. ‘‘ Blue Mon- 
day” comes. The teacher is not in eympathy with her 
work this morning, and any transgression is sharply 
reprimanded. A little fellow is called to stand en the 
floor, or receive some other senseléss punishment, when 
a little forbearance and tact on the part of the teacher 
would have found that boy useful employment, and the 
kindliest feeling would have prevailed. Teachers 
should guard against these ‘‘ bad spells,” and not heap 
on inoffensive heads the evils of their own skort- 
coming. When everything seems to go wrong ; the 
scholars seem dull and unruly ; the teacher becomes 
impatient. Instead of following up the regular pro- 
gram, that becomes more irksome every moment, it 
should be thrown one side. Open the singing-book and 
sing. Have acalisthenic exercise. Spend half a day 
in some kind of recreation until both teacher and 
scholar have thrown off the mood that was oppressing 
them, and they are ready for cheerful, animated work. 





Our correspondence has increased so rapidly that we 
have been obliged to buy a new type-writer and em- 
ploy an additional short-hand reporter, so as to be 
able promptly to attend to the large number of letters 
we receive. Hereafter we trust all communications will 
get immediate attention. 





The extract in the ScHoon JOURNAL of October 2, 
under the head “ Use and Abuse of Literature,” is from 
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Buckle, and may be found in his “‘ History of Civiliza- 
tion in England.” Gro. H, Danss. 
Wisconsin. 





WE read that Yale College students are asking for 
more interesting preaching, and protest because they 
are fed with. the ‘“‘dry husks of religious conventional- 
ism.” It is also said that a similar cry might come from 
a good many other colleges in the land where Sunday is 
made the dreariest day of the seven by the perfunctory 
as well as conventional character of the preaching in 
the college chapel. 





It is very interesting ‘- educational” news to learn 
that ‘‘ Beecher and Watkinson, who did such excellent 
work in Yale's football team last year, and notably in 
the famous contest with Princeton, still remain on the 
team for this season, and that Princeton loses Lamar, 
‘undoubtedly one of the finest players who has ever 
kicked a gaol.” All this may be very classical and ele- 
vating, but we fail to see how. We believe in physical 
culture, but not in ‘* teams,” and *‘ champion players,” 
who are taken around the country on bets and wagers. 
There is such a thing as pusbing even a good idea a 
little too far. 





WILL some one tell us what practical benefit can be 
derived from examples like the following? Would not 
the disciplinary value to the mind be equally as great if 
any other puzzles are given? 

1. The rent of a house and garden is $600. Three 
times the rent of the garden equals twice the rent of the 
house, Find the rent of the house. 

2. 5} yds. make apole. Draw a diagram to show that 
30} sq. yds. make a sq. pole. 

8. lf 8 horses are worth 10 cows, and 5 cows worth 60 
sheep, how many sheep are worth 2 horses ? 

4. If a map does as much work as two women, how 
long would it take a man and a women to do as much 
work as 6 women in 5 days? 

5. 1£ 11 men earn $480 in 4 days, what will 12 men 
earn in 5 days? 

6. The difference between 2 fractions is 4%. The 
smaller is 3. Take the larger from 2}. 

7. A cistern can be emptied by one tap in 10 hours, 
by a second in 5 hours. How long will it take both 
taps to empty it if running together ? 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 





By Supt. 8. G. Love, Jamestown, N, Y. 
Concluded from last week. 





EFFECT ON SOCIETY. 


In all the civilizations of this age, and of all past ages 
for that matter, there has been a constant tendency to 
divorce labor from brains, and it has generally hap- 
pened, that brains was the plaintiff in the suit. Capital 
has always held the mastery over labor, because it has 
carried the brains, the requisite mental vigor and fore- 
sight, 1o keep in subjection a partner that ought to 
stand by its side, equal in honor, equal in authority. If 
there were 10,000 Powderlys in the United States, social- 
ists and anarchists would be relegated to the shades 
whence they came and where they belong, and capital 
wou'd have to share the burdens of society with greater 
liberality ; the great problem that agitates with fearful 
apprehensions the thinking men and women of the land 
would be solved. If the workmen in the land were as 
intelligent, as cultured as they ought to be and might 
be, there would of necessity be a healthy union of labor 
and capital, and the prosperity and progress of all 
classes would be assured. 

Under the present state of things, if a young man 
finds himself without a disposition to work, and he does 
not have to look far usually, or if a farmer or mechanic 
has a son with a delicate or diseased constitution, he gets 
what is called an education, and enters upon one of the 
professions, and so the ranks of statesmen, lawyers, 
doctors, preachers, and teachers are freely and con- 
stantly replenished with weak, inefficient, and untrust- 
worthy men. 

Nuw suppose that all our children and youth, male 
and female, were trained im the manual arts according 
to their circumstances and capacines, the same as they 
are now in the languages and mathematics, would not 
many of these harmful features of society be remedied, 
and the world be the better for it? Whatever others 


may say, or think, or do, I believe that this reform is to 
be the saving grace of the American republic and the 
nations of the old world as well. . 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. 
But the best, the strongest argument to me, and prob- 
ably of no small importance to others, is a knowledge by 
actual test of the workings of the manual arts in the 
schools with which I am connected. During a trial of 
about six years, there has been a constant growth of 
the department, until now a great majority of the pu- 
pils in the schools receive the benefits of the training to 
some extent; and in the near future we hope to be able 
to offer to all a full course in the department. While 
our board of education would not have thought it pos- 
sible or even wise to undertake to establish a course of 
industrial education in the schools, they have promptly 
and unanimously seconded every effort to give the de- 
partment a permanent place in the curricula, and any 
effort to displace it, or any way to cripple its opera- 
tions, would, I am sure, meet with their determined 
opposition; while the* consciousness of having in 
some degreee been instrumental in putting the children 
and youth in possession of the advantages of this part 
of an education, affords a better assurance of having 
done some good than any other of a limited career. 


THE DUTY OF SCHOOLS. 

And now, if it is the province of education to assist 
the recipient in obtaining a livelihood ; if a part of its 
purpose should be to make the young familiar with the 
outer world, to teach the relations of matter and the de- 
velopment of force, power, practically; if its aim should 
be to kindle in them a desire to do something, as well 
as to study books, to become workers in the great hive 
of the industries; if its object should be to develop 
muscle as well as brain ; if itis the part of wisdom to 
give a portion of the hours of school to establishing har- 
moniou: relations between the eye, the hand, and the 
mind ; if it is a good thing to teach the pupil that occu- 
pation, constant and wisely directed, is the foster- 
mo:her of industry, through which comes all Jegitimate 
success in life; if the instruction of the school-room 
should be so directed as to encourage a close and friendly 
alliance between labor, brains, and capital; and if 
training in the manual arts will materially aid in ac- 
complishing these grand objects, stimulating and quick- 
ening the intellect ; who shall say that they should not 
be introduced into all the schools of the land? Who 
shall deny that they constitute the leading features of 
the new education, of which we have dreamed,—so much 
needed and so full of prumise? 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES. 


In this connection, the important question claims our 
attention for a moment.—‘‘ How can we introduce 
the manual arts into our schools without doing any 
injury to the cause of education, but rather serve 
its best interests?” The right way to accomplish 
it, or rather to begin the undertaking in the 
graded schools of the state, would be to secure the need - 
ful legislation, and then follow it up with a procla- 
mation of the superintendent of public instruction 
directing that the manual arts be taught in these 
schools, in the same manner as drawing was introduced 
into the graded schools of the state some ten or twelve 
years since. The board of regents could render efficient 
service in the work, were it not for the fact that it 
might possibly be supplemented with too many exami- 
nations. But since immediate legislative action can not 
be looked for, at least until further tests of its ad- 
vantages have been made and the means of its accom- 
plishment determined, voluntary efforts will have to be 
made by different institutions throughout the state. 
The press, and thinking men and women, are already 
giving some attention to the subject, and we may con- 
fidently hope that public opinion will ripen so that a 
decision may be anticipated in the not far-distant future. 


IN THE PRIMARY. 


In order to actually introduce industrial or manual 
training into our school system, so as to make it a per- 
manent feature, it should be given a place in the curri- 
cula by the side of the other sibjects. Thus, in our 
primary departments, the three lowest grades, we would 
have, 1, language ; 2, numbers ; 3, objects or things ; 4, 
mauual training. We should remember that we have 
always had manual training to a certain extent in all 
our schools ; as for example, penmanship is a manual 
art, so is drawing, and so indeed is gymnastics or phys 
icul culture. 

In the second departments, or the three grade: above 





the primary, we change numbers tv arithmetic, and ob- 








jects to objective teaching ; in the grammar school, the 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades, we change language to lan- 
guages, and objective teaching to objective sciences ; 
and in the high school, we have, 1, languages ; 2, mathe- 
matics ; 3, the sciences ; 4, manual arts. 
In the primary departments, during the first year or 
lowest grade, we might have, under the head of manual 
training, block-building. stringing straws, stringing 
beads. learning colors, tablet laying, paper folding, or 
anything else suitable to the capacity of the pupils. In 
the second department, say the 5th grade, or second 
year, we might have under the same head, sewing over 
and over, crocheting, paper folding and mounting. and 
review work, or any other work, suited to the capacity 
of the pupils. In the primary and second departments, 
the boys and girls would be placed in the same class, 
and do the same work, and the classes organized. called, 
and conducted in the same manner as those in the other 
subjects. 

IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
But in the grammar and high schools the organizing 
and the conducting of the work become a little more 
complicated. A hint of the way, or perhaps better a 
way, may be briefly given, as follows, viz. : At certain 
hours each day send as many boys to the shop as can be 
accommodated. They should go at least twice a week 
for one hour each time. In the same way send girls to 
the sewing room, and boys and girls to the printing 
office, if there is one connected with the school. All 
pupils engaged in this department are expected to do 
their school-room work, out of school hours, or at some 
other time, which thev usually gladly undertake rather 
than be deprived of the privileges of the training in 
manual work. 
In establishing and conducting a department for in- 
dustrial or manual training, the idea must be abandoned 
that pupils should, that they can, or that they do, de- 
vote all the hours of school to study and recitations, 
When they have learned how to be industrious, how to 
train and use their memories, and where they can have 
a pleasing object in being industrious, they will accom- 
plish their tasks and have time daily for other work. 
Plodding and droning in the school-room may ina great 
degree be wiped out when there is pleasant work for 
leisure hours. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

Instructors must be had for manual training. In al- 
most every corps of teachers will be found one or more 
persons who know many things, and who learn other 
things quite readily. To this class of teachers may be 
given the charge of the primary and second department 
classes. We found it convenient to employ a kindergar- 
tner to givea course of practical lectures up »n the work 
for these classes. In the grammar and hich schools, an 
instructor must be employed to teach the girls, which 
may be done in a sewing room or in the school-room 
at stated times during the week. A good janitor who 
is a mechanic can be employed to instruct the boys in 
the shop, or if he cannot do it an older and more mature 
pupil can be put in charge of the shop, and by employ- 
ing two or more of these, the shop can be kept open 
for work all the day. Anda young mean of quick in- 
telligence, and active body and mind, can in a short 
time learn to take charge of the printing office. Of 
course these suggestions are hints for those who may 
propose to begin the work in a small way. 


EXPENSE. 


But there is an expense account connected with this 
department, even though conducted in a small way. 
The various kinds of material, tools, type, and instruct- 
ors all cost money. How shall this expense be met? 
The true way to meet this necessary exper-diture is for 
the trustees and boards of education to place the amount, 
great or sma!l, as the case may be, from the general 
fund at the disposal of the department, which sum may 
be used for the purposes of purchasing material and 
securing teachers. It must certainly come to this in 
the end, if manual training in our schools is ever 
adopted by authority of the state. 

But for the purposes of experiment a sufficient sum 
may be raised by donations from thore interested in 
educational progress and reform. However, we were 
furtunate in having a fund (called the exhibition fund, 
and raised by public entertainments given by the 
schools) at our disposal, anid quite enough to defray the 
current expenses of the department while in the experi- 
mental stage. This find we still keep good : and when- 
ever the board of education hesitate or too long delay in 
granting tequests, we draw upon our own little treasury, 
and if we are right, we know that our measures will! be 





[adopted by them in time. 
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That there must be additional expense in establishing 

department for manual training in our schools goes 
without saying, as most of the good things in this life 
are achieved by an expenditure of time, labor, and 
money; and usually the better, the greater the cost. 
And it is greatly to be desired that its merits be care- 
fully and thoroughly tested by good men, in the right 
kind of communities, in order that the authorities of 
the state may be enabled to act intelligently upon the 
subject. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE ONE-CLASS SYSTEM. 


By N. O. WILHELM. 


I. The undivided attention which the teacher is able 
to give during the period when the whole class recites. 

Il. The perfect quiet pervading the room between reci- 
tations, gives the pupils a better opportunity to prepare 
le-sons. 

IIf. Teaching pupils how to study is as much the 
teachers’ duty as hearing recitations. Opportunity is 
afforded the teacher for doing this during the study 
hour, also for giving individual help that is often so 
much needed. 

TV. As a result of these favorable surroundings, schol- 
ars and teacher work with freshness and vigor, and it 
has been observed that in schools where it was practic- 
able to have one class to a teacher, the pupils graduated 
at an earlier age than in those where there was a division 
of labor, and they received their instruction from several 
different teachers. 





THE VALUE OF TRAINING PUPILS TO 
QUESTION. 


By W. W. Speer, NorMAL PARK, ILL. 


What one thinks and says is, to himself. more vivid, 
and pervades his mind more completely than anything 
that is said or written by others; and the problems 
which teachers and pupils make for themselves are more 
clearly defined and have a greater educational value 
than those which are already prepared bv the text- 
book. A pupil’s p»wer to interpret readily the language 
of the problems in the book will he greatly strengthened 
by the habit of making problems himself. 

Teachers should question, but their questions should 
be for the purpose of testing the investigations of the 
pupils and to awaken thought in directions in which 
their minds have not travelled. Training pupils to 
state what they see in a number, without the aid of 
suggestions or questions, furnishes the teacher the best 
meens of determining the difference in the mental 
powers of his pupils. 

If, in the beginning of any subject, the student. is 
always questioned, his attention is fixed on answering | 
the questions. and not on making new discoveries. _In- 
cessant questioning fixes on the part of the punil the 
habit of waiting to be questione1, and, when this con- 
dition is induced, the pupil's thinking generally ends 
with the questioning. After years of. training, pupils, 
as a rule, cannot take a number and investigate it for 
themselves. They have been interrogated so persist- 
ently that they are helpless. The thought that they 
might discover something in a number for themselves 
does not suggest itself. 

Tf a pupil discovers number relations he can put what 
he sees into the form of questions, and, in this way he 
acquires a living apprehension of a number. In any 
subject the pupil that can ask the most. pertinent ques- 
tions has the clearest conception of it. 

Making their own questions, interests aud animates a 
class. It fixes the habit of investigation, and necessi- 
tates independent thinking as no questioning by the 
teacher or text-book can do. The attempt to express 
what they have observed in the form of questions or 
declarations leads to closer study of what is dimly seen 
and partially comprehended, and makes the knowledge 
gained a permanent possession. 

We must not, however, expect great proficiency in 
the work in a short time. It is an education in itself, 
and when pupils can do such werk readily they are well 
on the road to a mastery of number. 

The observer’s power grows slowly, 
are an exact measure of his thought. 

The pupil taught to investigate number for himself 
needs no explanations, and is always ready to verify 
his statements. Many pupils are so taught that they do 
not know that they do not know. They think them- 
selves master of a subject when they have only the 
language. The training which enables a pupil to know 
when ae knows and when he does not know cannot be 


His statements 


PINE GROVE SCHOOL. 


By Byron A. BROOKS. 


CHAPTER III. 

Meantime Jiles Jones and Bill Brown continued walk- 
ing about the room and talking loudly as they distributed 
the gum, evidently determined to see how far they 
could go with the new teacher, and curious to know 
whether she would attempt to “lick” them the first 
day. This they had determined to resist, and felt that 
they were a match for the fair, slender young lady be- 
fore them. Their manner plainly showed this, and 
while she could not account for it, and felt most deeply 
burt, she was studying how to meet it and place herself 
in a right relation to her pupils. She knew that it was 
not from any unusual depravity on the part of the boys, 
nor from any occasion which had arisen between them. 
Yet she saw that it must be overcome at once and in 
the right way, or she could never be their teacher. She 
might succeed in keeping control of them for a quarter, 
but their instructor, guide, and friend she could not be, 
and all her efforts to draw out ‘their young minds would 
be a failure. 

Now or never she must win them. 

As she pondered, she said not a word, but stood look- 
ing intently into their eyes, some of which watched her 
curiously to see what she would do, studying her char- 
acter, while in some she caught a gleam of the answer- 
ing earnestness and love which were in her own. 

As she gazed, the school gradually became quieter, 
and the scholars all sat watching her, except Jiles, who 
stood in the aisle, his hands full of gum, his jaws work- 
ing furiously, and his eyes too dull and defiant to notice 
the sad entreaty in his teacher’s look. 

At length she approached him, while the scholars all 
looked on, and Jiles straightened himself to receive an 
expected reprimand at least. ‘“‘ What is your name, my 
friend?” she asked, with her pleasant smile. “‘ Jiles 
Jones,” he muttered. ‘Is Mr. Jones, your father, the 
man who owns the pasture where the pine grove is?” 
“Yee.” She did not appear to notice his surly replies, 
but continued: **What have you in your hand?’ 
‘* Pitch,” he responded, boldly defiant, expecting the 
the next word would be an order to throw it out of 
doors. ‘Will you please give me some?” she asked, as 
if requesting a real favor. He bashfully handed her a 
piece, for which she very politely thanked him, and re- 
marked: ‘‘ How fresh it smells! I think it would make 
fine chewing-gum. Where did you get it?” ‘Off the 
trees behind the school-house,” he replied, more pleas- 
antly, much surprised at the trend of the conversation. 
**Could you get me some after school?’ she asked,” 
‘‘ without danger of falling or soiling your clothing? I 
have a friend who wants some, and I will pay you for 
it.” ‘Oh, yes, ma’am,” he answered, eagerly, ‘“‘I can 
get you all you want. I won’t fall; I have been to the 
top of the biggest tree,” he answered in enthusiasm, 
forgetting his animosity in his eagerness to show that 
he could do something useful. ‘‘ How do you gather 
it?” she asked. Then turning to the others, she inquired 
what the pitch was good for, and by other questions 
and wise words as to the procuring of turpentine and 
tar and their uses, as to the structure and uses of the 
pine cones and needles, how the tree grows with its 
straight central trunk, and its uses for masts and build- 
ings; of evergreens, and their distinction from other 
trees; and thus turning from one to another with questions 
and encouraging their replies, she continued until all 
were interested in the conversation and had for the time 
forgotten that they were in school under the rod of a 
teacher. 

Miss Lovell, seeing that now she had gained the first 
point in securing their attention and removing some of 
the barriers between them, determined to seize the 
opportunity to gain a permanent good understanding. 
Abandoning the teacher's desk and all the formalities of 
opening school, she took her seat in their midst. 
“Scholars,” she said, ‘‘ I will not say scholars—for to- 
day we will have no school—but friends, let us forget 
all about school to-day, and try to become acquainted 
with each other. Iam your friend, though I have never 
seen some of you before; and I want you all to be 
friends with me. I have come here to be your teacher, 
not your enemy. I have come to help you to learn 
many useful things and to grow into true men and 
women. But I cannot help you at all unless you feel 
that I am your friend, and you are friends to me. I fear 
some of you have a wrong idea of what school is and of 
what a teacher is. We are all learners, and all teach- 
ers. You can teach me and I will try to help you edu- 
cate yourselves. Now I want to tell you a story, 
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A TWO-ROOM SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The illustration shows a neat and inexpensive plan 
for a school of two departments, primary and advanced 
departments. Two methods of dividing the interior are 
given: In the left-hand floor plan there is a cloak-room 
and a teacher’s room for each department. In this plan 
the boys enter in front, the primary boys go to the right 
and the advanced boys to the left. The girls enter in 
the rear, the advanced girls go to the left, and the 
primary girls to the right. The hall could be divided 
cross-wise by a partition, 

In the right-hand floor plan the pupils will hang their 
hats in the hall which is divided lengthwise by a par- 
t*tion, the girls having the right hand side and the boys 
the left. In this plan all enter at the front, and find 
access to the yard by the rear doors. There is a tower 
for a small bell, and the exterior can be made very at- 
tractive: The windows in front and rear are put to- 
gether and thus a large aperture is possible. The win- 
dows at the end can be treated in the same way, and if 
the ceilings are sixteen feet, a very fine architectural 
effect will be produced. The plan is made very simple; 
a building costing $500 or $5,000 may be erected depend- 
ing on the liberality of the district. We counsel liberal- 
to the children as a wise economy. 





THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 








OBJECT LESSON FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


READ THE FOLLOWING STORY TO THE CLASS. 
THE SILK DOLL. 

** Oh, grandpa,” said Amy, ‘‘ you don’t know what a 
big, nasty worm there is out in the garden.” 

“‘T am afraid to take dolly out there to play,” said she. 
“T wish all the ugly old worms were dead.” 

But her grandpa only said: ‘‘What a pretty dress 
your dolly has! Come, let me see it.” 

Amy at once forgot af about the ugly worm, and be- 
gan to show her doll’s nice new dress. 

** How pretty!” said he. ‘‘ But do you know this silk 
in dolly’s dress was made by a worm *” 

Then Amy threw her doll on the fluor and said: ‘“‘ Why, 
grandpa, I will never touch it again!” 

He then took the little girl up into his lap, and told 
her how the silk-worm made silk, 

“Then why is dolly so proud of her silk dress ?” said 
Amy. 


But her grandpa only laughed. 

Find an ordinary cocoon and show it to the pupils. Let 
them examine it and tell all they know about it. 

Tell them the ugly worms that they see crawling 
around, and often step on, spin for themselves a mantle 
of the softest silk, which they wrap around them and 
then go to sleep. While they are sleeping a change 
takes place, and when they wake up and burst their 
covering they look as if a fairy had touched them, for 
instead of an ugly worm a beautiful butterfly appears. 
The mantels of different worms are not all alike; some 
are much finer, much more silky than others. There is 
a kind that lives in California and in Asia and Europe 
on mulberry leaves, and spins such fine ones that people 
have for hundreds of years made a business of raising 
this worm for its cocoom = It is called the silk-worm. 


MATERIAL FOR A LESSON ON THE SILK-WORM. 
WHERE Raisep.—In China for nearly 4,000 years, in 
Italy, France, Spaia, and in some parts of the United 
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States,—where the soil and climate are adapted +o the 
white mulberry tree. 

SILK-WORM Eaas.—Size ofa mustard seed. An ounce 
of eggs would produce from thirty thousand to forty 
thousand worms. They are laid at the end of the suin- 
mer, and hatched at the beginning of the next. 

SizE OF WorM.—Very small at first, about a quarter 
of an inch, but when full grown is three inches in 
length. 

APPEARANCE AND Hasits.—Of a _ yellowish gray 
color, has a large head. Begins eating when first hatched, 
and continues eating and growing for five days, then it 
becomes motionless, hangs itself up by its hind feet and 
seems to sleep for two or three days, during which time 
its skin begins to crack behind its head and finally slips 
down the length of its whole body. By continually 
writhing its body without moving from the spot, it 
throws the old skin off and comes out in a new skin, 
and very much increased in size. This process is called 
mculting, and takes place four times. They often die in 
moulting. 

SPINNING THE Cocoon.— Worm stops eating, becomes 
restless, wanders about seeking a good place to hang by 
its hind feet Soon a thread of silk makes its appear- 
ance. This is to fasten the cocoon to the twig. Then 
the cocoon is outlined; the shape of it can be distinctly 
seen, with the little worker inside. Grows thicker and 
thicker until it is a perfect cocoon. The work takes 
three days. The cocoon is the size of a pigeon’s egg of a 
golden yellow color. The thread of which it is made is 
one unbroken fibre, sometimes eleven miles long. "What 
an active little weaver! In about fifteen days the cocoon 
bursts, and there comes out a whitish or pale yellow 
butterfly. 

PREPARATION «F SILK.—Cocoons not allowed to burst 
open, as it spoils the silk for use. A number of the 
cocoons are kept for laying, and the rest are thrown into 
warm water. This kills the worm and softens the gum 
that coats the silk. The water is then stirred with a 
small stick in order to catch the loose ends of silk. Four 
or five of these are twisted together with the fingers and 
are then wound on a reel. If a thread breaks or runs 
out, another is joined on. This thread is known as raw 
silk. It has to be cleaned, and twisted and doubled be- 
fore it is ready to be made into silks and velvets. 
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COMPOUND PROPORTION. 








We thought double rule of three was nearly obsolete, 
but the explanation published a few weeks ago has 
evoked from a number of teachers their method of pre- 
senting the subject. 

The example used by Mr. Ballard was as follows : 

“If 4men, in 8 days, working 9 hours a day, can dig a 
ditch 400 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 8 ft. deep; how wide 
will a ditch be that 12 men can dig in 8 days, the ditch 
being 600 ft. long, and 4 ft. deep, the men working 8 
hours a dayt 

Specimens of the different explanations received are 
submitted below : : 

I think the rea‘on why so many pupils fail to under- 
stand compound proportion is that we, the teachers, 
do not lead our pupils to ask the questions that each 
problem in compound proportion contains. Before 
taking up compound proportion, many questions like 
the following in simple proportion shouid be given: If 
5 cents will buy 11 apples once, how many ittmes 11 
apples will 25 cents buy? If 25 cents will buy 4 pounds 
of oatmeal once, how many times 4 pounds of oatmeal 
will $1.25 buy? The pupils should be led to see—in 
imagination—the thing or things to be repeated. The 
difficult point is not the answering ; it is the asking. 

As the pupils are already familiar with the fractional 
method of expressing a ratio, it is better to use that 
method than to introduce the colon. The first example 
will then be expressed as follows: 11 apples x 4*=55 
apples. When examples containing only one ratio are 
clearly apprehended, those containing more than one 
ratio are easly understood. The main point, however, 
1s to ask the questions. It is well to give each day, for 
several days, one problem containing several ratios, and 
have the pupils bring to the class on the following day 
the questions in writing. Example : If 4men in 6 days 
will earn $60, how much will 20 men earn in 30 days? 

Questions to be written out : 

If 4 men will earn $60 once, how many times $60 will 
20 men earn? 


If $60 can be earned in 6 days, how many times $60 


ean be earned in 30 days? 
The example shopld be expressed as follows ; 
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960 x 42 < § = $1,500. 

When this method of expressing ratio has been used 
for some time, the use of the colon should be made 
fawiliar. J. BRECKENRIDGE. 


Decorah, Ia. 
Il. 


ist. Teach the meaning of ratio, thoroughly. 
2d. Teach clearly the meaning of proportion, both the 
incomplete and complete proportion; with single or 
combined ratios. 
8d. Teach all the relations of means and extremes. 
4th. Teach that in every problem in proportion some 
of the terms, generally preceded by IF, contain a condi- 
tion, and the others contain a demand. 
For convenience sake, first write the terms of the 
m. d. bh. fl ft. w. ft. a. 
condition; thus: If 4, 8 9 40, 4 3, 
Second, write the demand terms—viz: How wide? 
m 4d. bh. ft.) ft. d. 
12, 8, 8, 600, 4. The blank term is sought; and 
in the statement its corresponding term must be the 8d 
term of the proportion. Next consider whether 12 men 
can dig a wider ditch than 4 men ; as they can, 12 men, 
the greater term, must take the 2d place of the ist ratio, 
and 4 the Ist. 
Next, the 8 days’ demand are equal to the 8 days’ 
condition. Again, m8 hours, the width dug will be 
less than in 9 hours ; so we put the less term (8) for the 
2d term, and 9 for the Ist. Again, we cannot dig 600 
ft. long as wide in the same time, as we can 400 feet. 
So we put the less (400) in the 2d place, &c. Finally, 
we cannot dig 4 ft. deep, as wide, in the same time, as 
we can 3 ft., therefore, put the less (8) in the 2d place 
and 4 in the Ist. Z. RICHARDS, 
Washington, D. C. 
lil. 


The question, ‘How can compound proportion be 
presented to a class of fifteen-year-old girls so that they 
can comprehend it?” suggests another question, viz. : 
“Why teach it at all?” Why should this subject be 
given a place in text-books of arithmetic? It would be 
difficult to give any valid reason, or to show that it has 
any practical value whatever. Some may claim that it 
is necessary in order to solve a certain class of problems. 
But that isa mistake. Any ‘‘ compound proportion ” 
problem may be solved by an analysis every step of 
which can be understood by the average pupil of four- 
teen years. Take the problem solved by proportion in 
the JoURNAL (Sept. 25). 


For convenience the terms may be arranged thus : 


Men. Days. H'rs.aday. ft.long. Ft. wide. Ft. deep. 
4 8 9 400 4 3 
12 8 8 600 ? 4 





$xXix ¥xXEeX ft &K tf? K whe X FX E=5 G ft. deep. 

Analysis,—Four men make the ditch 3ft. wide, 1 man 
will make it only } as wide (theoretically—the other 
dimensions and the time remaining the same), and 12 
men will make it 12 times as deep as one man will, pro- 
vided they work 9 hours a day ; but if they work 1 hour 
a day, they can make it only } as wide as sf they work 9 
hours a day, and if they work 8 hours a day they will 
make it 8 times as wide as if they work an hour a day, 
provided they make it 400 ft. long. but if they make it 
only 1 ft. long they can make it 400 times as wide, and 
if they make it 600 ft. long (instead of 1 ft. long), they 
can make it only ,4, a8 wide as if it were1 ft. long, pro- 
vided the ditch is 3 ft. deep; but if it is only 1 ft. deep, 
they can make it 3 times as wide, and if it is 4 ft. deep 
they can make it } as wide as if they were 1 ft. deep. 
By caacellation we find the width to be 54 ft. 

* BLANK.” 


IV. 


Ov E.:: O%¢ 

ys 2, 3, 

The causes may be men, time, money at interest, or 
any agent; the effects, work, &c. done, or interest. 
Causes are always in the Ist and 8d terms; effects are 
always in the 2d and 4th terms. The answer required 
will be either in the ‘8d or 4th term—if a cause, 1t will 
be in the 3d term, if an effect, it will bein the 4th term. 
The number required is represented by ‘‘X.” Use the 
vertical line, placing the dividing numbers on the left 
of it and those to be divided on the right. If the 
**X” is in the 8d term, all the numbers in the 2d and 8d 
terms are placed on the left of the line; if the “ X” is 
on the 4th term all numbers in the Ist and 4th terms 


are placed on the left,—romplete terms are placed on 
the right. 


E..' 
4 
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Solution of problem : 

ist Cause. Ist Effect. 2d Cause. 2d Effect. 
4men : 400 ft :« 12 men : 600 ft. 
8 days 4 ft 8 days x ft. 
9 hours 8 ft 8 hours 4m. 


X< is in the 4th term. So 4, 8, 9, 600, and 4, are placed 
on the left side, and 400, 4, 4, 12, 8, and 8, on the Tight. 
Vicksburg, Miss. H. T. Moone. 
. A 

Place for the 3d term the number of the same denom- 
ination as that of the answer required. Then place the 
width of the diten for the third term, for width 1s called 
for, and only like numbers can have a ratio. 


IstTerm. 2d Term. 3d Term. 4th Term. 


4: 12:: 4: x 
8 8 
=5} Ans. 
Y s 
600 400 
4 3 


Take away fwo numbers and arrange them as in sim- 
ple proportion, being careful to arrange the two num- 
bers, and two only, each time with reference to their 
relation to the third term, and nothing else. 
ist. If 4 men dig a ditch 4 ft. wide, can 12 men dig 
one of greater or leas width in the same time? 
Ans. It will be of greater width. Then place 12 for 
the 2d term and 4 for the Ist, according to the réason- 
ing for simple proportion. 
2d. If a ditch 4 ft. wide can be dug by working 9 
hours a day, can a ditch of greater or less width be dug 
by working 8 hours a day * 
Ans. Less width. Then place 8 for the 2d term, and 
9 for the first term. 
3d. If a ditch 400 ft. long can be dug 4 ft. wide, can a 
ditch of greater of less width be dug 600 ft. long? 
Ans, Less width. Place 400 for 2d term and 600 for 
the first. 
4th. If a ditch 3 ft. deep can be dug 4 ft. wide, can a 
ditch of greater or less width be dug 4 ft. deep? 
Ans. Less width. Place 8 for the 2d term and 4 for 
the first. 
It may be difficult at first for.the pupil to consider 
days without reference to hours also. Or to look atthe 
length of a ditch or wall without taking into considera- 
tion the height and width at the same time. But only 
three numbers can be used at a time, and one of those 
must be th> third term. C. E. PALMER. 

Greensburg, Indiana. 

VI. 

Have class arramge all probleme in compound pro- 
portion as follows, always placing numbers of like de- 
nomination under in same column. 


Men. Days. Hrs. Ft. long. Ft. wide* Ft. deep. 
4 8 +) 400 4 8 
12 8 8 600 (?) 4 


Take that number which is of same denomination as 
answer requires, and place it on the right and at the top 
of a vertical line. Then arrange eath pair of numbers 
as if the answer depended on that pair and the third 
{ term. 


4 
4 12 
8s 8 
9 8 
600 = 400 
4:8 


12 men will dig a wider ditch than 4 men, therefore 
the answer will be greater than the third term ; and 4 
will be the first term und 12 the second, from a princi- 
ple already learned in simple propertion. A ditch will be 
dug as wide in the second 8 days as in the first. The ditch 
will not be so wide when the work was carried on 8 
bours a day as it was when work was carried on 9 hours 
aday. The answer will therefore be less than the third 
term, and the greater number must appear in the first 
term, and the Jess in the second. Again the ditch will 
not be so wide when it is 600 ft. long as it was when it 
was 400 ft. long. Last, iteannot be so wide if it must 
be dug 4 ft. deep as it was when it was 8 ft. deep, and 
we have 4 ft. for first term, and 8 for second. All on 
the left is a divisor, and all on the right a dividend. We 
are therefore ready to apply the principles of cancella 
tion, and find the answer at a few strokes, 


luka, Miss. G, T. H 





If a teacher wants to rise in his profession he must 
pull himself up. He will never be pushed up. Hard 
work tells. The unsuccessful man waits for something 
toturn up, The successfu) man makes something turn 
up, 
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THE PEABODY FUND. 

The trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund held their 
last annual meeting at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, this city. 
There were present Robert C. Winthrop, John H. Clifford, 
Samuel A. Green, and Theodore Lyman, William Aiken, 
Joseph K. Barnes, Chief Justice Waite, Bishop Whipple, 
ex-President Hayes, Thomas C. Manning, A. J. Drexel, 
Assistant Secretary Porter, and Secretary Evarts. 

Chairman Winthrop reviewed the work of the trustees 
from the beginning of the fund. Their efforts had pro- 
duced model schools in not.a few cities and towns of the 
south and normal schools in many of the states, but, more 
thar all, had awakened throughout the south an earnest 
interest in education. There were half amillion illiterate 
voters scattered over half the Union. For the safety of 
free institutions, the extension cf national aid was needed 
for the education of the ignorant masses on whom the elec- 
tion franchise was thrown after the war. South Carolina 
was praised for extraordinary exertions in education, and 
in view of her recent calamity, Mr. Winthrop recommended 
an extra appropriation to that state. 

‘The general agent, Samuel A. Green, gave in his report 
the disbursements of the year as follows: 

Scholarships, $20,000; Alabama, $4,900; Arkansas, 
$2,400; Georgia, $2,000; Louisiana, $3,800; North Caro- 
lina, $2,700; South Carolina, $5,000; Tennessee, $10,700 ; 
Texas, $3,000; Virginia, $4,565; West Virginia, $3,300, 
total, $62,365. 

The scholarships are in the university at Nashville, which 
is largely supported by the fund. Disbursements in Flor- 
ida and Mississippi have been withdrawn, because of the 
$3,000,000 given to the fund by Mr. Peabody something 
over $1,000,000 was in bonds of those states and these have 
since been repudiated 





WHEN TEE WOODS TURN BROWN. 


How will it be when the roses fade, 

Out of the garden and out of the glade? 

When the fresh pink bloom of the sweetbrier wild, 
That leans from the dell like the cheek of a child, 
Is changed for dry chips on a thorny bush? 

Then scarlet and carmine the groves will flush. 


How will it be when the autumn flowers 
Wither away from their leafless bowers; 
When sunflower and starflower and golden-rod 


Glimmer no more from the frosted sod, 
And the hillside nooks are empty and cold? 
Then the forest tops will be gay with gold. 
Oh, then, as we lay, 
Our ear to earth’s lips, we shall hear her say, 
‘* Inthe dark I am seeking new gems for my crown.” 
We will dream of green leaves when the woods turn 
brown. 
—Lucy Larcom, 


THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 





NOTED MEN AND THEIR LOVE FOR DUMB ANIMALS. 


The great American statesman and orator, Daniel Web- 
ster, asked just before he died, that all his cattle which he 
loved so much should be driven to his window, that he 
might see them for the last time ; and as they came, one by 
one, to his window, he called each by name. 


The famous Dr. Johnson, of England, seemed to think 
quite as much of his cat as of any human friend. The 
famous Cardinal Wolsey, of England, used to receive the 
nobles of the land with his favorite cat perched on the arm 
of his state chair, or at the back of his throne. The great 
statesman of France, Richelieu, once excused himself from 
rising to receive a foreign ambassador, because his favorite 
cat and her kittens were lying on hisrobes. Petrarch, the 
great poet of Italy, had his favorite cat embalmed when 
she died. It is said that a Persian king once before going 
into battle with the Egyptians, gave each of his soldiers in 
the front ranks a live cat to carry before him, and the 
Egyptians surrendered to the Persians rather than injure 
the cats, which they considered sacred. The eastern 
prophet, Mohammed, was so fond of his favorite cat that 
when it fell asleep on the sleeve of his robe one day, he cut 
off the sleeve rather than disturb the slumber of the cat, 
and it is said that to this day almost every Mohammedan in 
those eastern countries has a cat in his house, which he 
loves and makes to share all his comforts. The Italian 
poet, Dante, trained his cat to hold a candle in her paw for 
him to read ; but one night a friend turned a mouse out of 
a box upon the table, when the ‘cat at once dropped the 
candis and rushed for the mouse. 


' (he great Dake of Wellington, many years ago, found a 
little boy crying because he had to go away from home to 
school in another town, and there would be no one to feed 
the toad which he was in the habit of feeding every morn- 
ng, and the noble-hearted duke, sympathizing with his 


young friend, promised that he would see that the toad was 
fedevery morning. This he did, and letter after letter came 
to this little boy telling him that the toad was alive and 
well. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


AUTHORS’ DAYS. 











WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Miss Josephine E. Hodgdon, author of “Leaf- 
Authors. 
z. 


For Bryant's Birthday.—Nov. 3, 1886. 


Pen-picture of the times in which Bryant lived may 
be taken from Parke Godwin’s “ Life of William Cullen 
Bryant.” In Vol. I., Chapter I., devoted to ‘‘ Autobiogra- 
of Mr. Bryant’s Early Life,” mention is made of the fact 
that Mr. Bryant used a part of this autobiography in an 
article, ‘‘ Boys of My Boyhood,” which he contributed 
to the St. Nicholas Magazine of December, 1876. 

For other readings from Godwin’s ‘‘ Life of Bryant,” 
note particularly p. 50, pp. 384-841 of Vol. 1.; pp. 188- 
189 of Vol. II. But why quote further? The student 
can omit nothing. 


Prepared b 
lets of Standard 


II. 


Interesting articles on Bryant may be found in Scrib- 
ner, August, 1878; Harper's Magazine, August, 1878; 
and Wide Awake for September, 1878. 


Iil. 
SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 


A-few years ago there died in New York City a man 
standing in the first rank of literature, who had made 
his literary reputation before Sir Walter Scott began his 
series of the Waverley novels. He was in his prime 
when Dickens and Thackery first began to write, and in 
the full exercise of his intellectual powers after they had 
laid aside forever their busy pen. Closely identified 
with the national life of his native land, and having a 
large share in originating and elevating its literature, 
and in shaping the course of its politics, William Cullen 
Bryant truly merited the encomium of being accounted 
‘*the most accomplished, the most distinguished, and 
the most universally honored, citizen of the United 
States,” and that, too, solely by his genius, moral recti- 
tude, and force of character. ‘‘He was my master in 
verse,” said Longfellow, ‘‘ten years and more my senior, 
and throughout my whole life I have had the warmest 
reverential regard for him.” ‘‘It is certain,” said Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, ‘‘ that Bryant has written some of the 
very best poetry that we have had in America.” Bryant 
was born in Cummington, a little town in Western 
Massachusetts, on November 8, 1794. His mother was a 
lineal descendant of John Alden, the lieutenant of Miles 
Standish, and the hero of one of Longfellow's charming 
poems. Although her education was limited to the ordi- 
nary English branches, she was a great reader, and 
early taught her child to repeat standard English poetry. 
When he was scarcely three years old, Wuliam was 
"made to repeat Dr. Watt’s psalms and hymns. From a 
very early age, Bryant displayed a taste for reading and 
study. His father took great pains to direct his boy to 
those great English classics of which he had been a life- 
long student. The lad delighted to pore over Pope, 
Gray, and Goldsmith, and soon began to write verses. 
The varied and picturesque scenery of Western Massa- 
chussetts became fami‘iar to him from his love of out- 
door life and the companionship of his father. Thus 
even from childhood his native hills, valleys, woods, and 
rivers, were like old friends, and he was taught to love 
Nature under all her varied aspects. A man of sound 
scholarship avd refined tastes, Dr. Byrant, recognizing 
the poetic gift of his son, judiciously and wisely aided 
in its development. While he encouraged the first rude 
efforts of boyish genius and taught the value of correct- 
ness and compression, he also trained his son “to dis- 
tinguish between true poetic enthusiasm and fustian.” 
Even from the first, there was nothing forced, morbid, or 
immature about the young poet’s verses ; and he wrote as 
if he had already had experience. Bryant's poetical 
powers, thus early developed, remained unimpaired to 
an age beyond that usually allotted to man. ‘‘ Thana- 
topsis” was written in his eighteenth year; and the 
noble ‘‘ Ode” written for Washington’s birthday, Febu- 
rary 22, 1878, in his eighty-fourth. Hence, an eminent 
scholar has justly said: ‘‘ No one will deny that in one 
respect, at least, Bryant’s fame was entirely unique. He 
was the author of the finest verses ever produced by any- 
one so young, and so old, and the author of ‘ Thanatop- 
sis,’ and of ‘The Twenty-second of February.’ ” 








IV 
Selections for Recitation. 
OCTOBER, 

Ay, thou art welcome, heaven’s delicious breath ! 

When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 

And suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow brief, 
And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 
Wind of the sunny south ! oh, still delay 

In the gay woods and in the golden air, 

Like to a good old age released from care, 
Journeying, in long serenity, away. 
In such a bright, late quiet, would that I 

Might wear out life like thee, mid bowers and brooks, 

And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 
And music of kind voices ever nigh ; 

And when my last sand twinkled in the glass, 

Pass silently from men, as thou dost pass. 


NOVEMBER. 
Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun ! 
One mellow smile through the soft vapory air, 
Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are cast, 
And the blue gentian-flower, that, in the breeze, 
Nols lonely, of her beauteous race the last, 
Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing winter frost, and winds, and darkened air. 
TO A WATERFOWL. 
Nore,—See Parke Godwin's “ Biography of William Cullen 
Bryant,”’ Vol. II., pp. 188-189. 
Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 
Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 
Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side ? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark nigkt is near. 


And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart, 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy cetain flight. 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 
Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 

Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall, 
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I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 





INNOCENT CHILD AND SNOW-WHITE FLOWER. 


Innocent child and snow-white flower ! 

Well are ye paired in your opening hour. 
Thus should the pure and the lovely meet, 
Stainless with stainless, and sweet with sweet. 


White as those leaves, just blown apart, 
Are the folds of thy own young heart; 
Guilty passion and cankering care 
Never have left their traces there. 


Artless one! though thou gazest now 

O’er the white blossom with earnest brow, 
Soon will it tire thy childish eye ; 

Fair as it is, thou wilt throw it by. 

Throw it aside in thy weary hour, 

Throw to the ground the fair white flower ; 
Yet, as thy tender years depart, 

Keep that white and innocent heart. 


ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 
Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name : 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 
Wearing a bright black wedding-coat ; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note : 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Loox, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there never was a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee, 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care ; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air : 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes ; the children are grown ; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows ; 
Robert of Lincolm’s a humdrum crone ; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spinok ; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


THE CATERPILLAR AND THE BUTTERFLY. 
“*Good-morrow, friend.” So spoke, upon a day, 
A caterpillar to a butterfly. 
The winged creature looked another way, 
And male this proud reply : 
** No friend of worms am I.” 
The insulted caterpillar heard, 
And answered thus the taunting word: 
‘** And what wert thou, I pray, 
Ere God bestowed on thee that brave array? 
Why treat the caterpillar tribe with scorn? 
Art thou, then, nobly born? 
What art thou, madam, at the best? 
A caterpillar elegantly dressed.” 





THE COST OF A PLEASURE. 
Upon the valley’s lap 

The liberal morning throws 
A thousand drops of dew 

To wake a single rose. 


Thus often, in the course 

Of life’s fe w fleeting years, 
A single pleasure costs 

The soul a thousand tears. 





THE HIDDEN RILL. 

Across a pleasant field a rill unseen 

Glides from a fountain, nor does aught betray 
Its presence, save a tint of lovelier green, 

And flowers that scent the air along its way. 
Thus silently should charity attend 

Those who in want's drear chambers pine and grieve ; 
No token should reveal the aid we lend, 

Save the glad looks our welcome visits leave. 





WILLIAM TELL. 

Chains may subdue the feeble spirit, but thee, 

Tell, of the iron heart! they could not tame! 
For thou wert of the mountains ; they proclaim 

The everlasting creed of liberty. 

That creed is written on the untrampled snow, 
Thundered by torrents which no power can hold, 
Save that of God, when He sends forth His cold, 

And breathed by winds that through the free heaven 

blow. 

Thou, while thy prison-walls were dark around, 
Didst meditate the lesson Nature taught, 

And to thy brief captivity was brought 

A vision of thy Switzerland unbound. 

The bitter cup they mingled, strengthened thee 
For the great work to set thy country free. 





‘**Truth crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
Th’ eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.” 
—The Battle Field. 





IN MEMORY OF JOHN LOTHTOP MOTLEY. 


Sleep, Motley ! with the great of ancient days, 
Who wrote for all the years that yet shall be ; 

Sleep with Herodotus, whose name and praise 
Have reached the isles of earth’s remotest sea ; 

Sleep, while, defiant of the slow decays 
Of time, thy glorious writings speak for thee, 

And in the answering heart of millions raise 
The gene-ous zeal of R' ght and Liberty. 

And should the day o’ertake us when, at last, 
The silence that, ere yet a human pen 

Had traced the slenderest record of the past— 
Hushed the primeval languages of men— 

Upon our English tongue its spell shall cast, 
Thy memory shall perish only then. 


vw. 
HELPS IN BRYANT STUDY. 

Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, and Whittier. 10 
cents. 
Bryant Leaflets. 25 cents. 
Alden’s Studies in Bryant. 45 cents. 
Literatures, Underwood, Hunt, Royse, Cleveland, 
Blaisdell. 
Essay on Bryant, Bayard Taylor. 
Parke Godwin’s “ Life of Bryant.” 
Bryant’s Complete Works. 





PERSONS AND FACTS. 
Of the $3,000,000 given by Mr. Peabody for educational pur- 
poses, one-third of it was lost by the repudiativn of southern 
state bonds. But with the remaining sum good work is being 
dune, as is shown by the general agent of the Peabody fund in 
his annua! report. 
Ex-SeEnaTOR WALLACE, of Pennsylvania, has just returned 
from a western trip which included a stay of some time in Colo- 
rado. He speaks enthusiastically of that state, the growth of 
which he regards as marvellous. His prediction for Denver is 
that it will be one cf the futu.e great cities of the country. 
J.8. Ogilvie & Co., of New York, have just issued a very useful 
little book, containing plans for twenty-five different kinds of 
houses. 


* Pocahontas” is the subject of a historical article in the Novem- 
ber Wide-Awake, by Mrs. Raymond Blathwayte, of England. 
Cassell’s Magazine for November has a very interesting paper 
on “ Screens and Screen Painting.” 

The November Southern Bivouac cuntains a second paper on 
Mexico, by G. C. Conner. 

The edition of the November Century, containing the first 
chapters of the “ Life of Lincoln” and the opening of Frank R. 
Stockton’s new novel, “ The Hundredth Man,” is a quarter of a 
miilicn copies. 

Number 33 in Cassell’s National Library is a section of the 
“ Diary of Sumuel Pepys, embracing the years 1660-1661." 

The Interstate Publishing Company, of Chicago and Boston, 
have recently put upon the market a new idea, in the shape 
the Interstate Readers. These are monthly editions of short, 
entertaining, and instructive stories for boys and girls. There 
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and the Grammar Schoo! ; and the first number of each was issued 
for September. 

A cheap edition of Milton's earlier poems is that in Cassell’s 
National Library, edited by Prof. Henry Morley. 

Prov. Hux vey, after a trip in Swizerland, has returned to 
London. He is actively engaged in the study of botany. 

Ma. HERBERT SPENCER is ill, but not dangerously so. 


Mr. THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH has returned from Russia, un- 
favorably impressed with that country. 

The real condition of the Pope's health is still a secret ; | ut it is 
Probable that be 1s not as delicate as has been reported. Leo 
XIII. is now seventy-eight years ofage. Of course, he leads 
about as monotonously regular a life as any man could, with the 
exception of the great amount of business daily transacted with 
the aid of Cardinal Jacobini and the under secretaries of the 
Vatican. Besides «fficial letters, others armve from all parts of 
the world, mainly from priests, missionaries, monks, and nuns 
while others contain sums of money from penitents, and many 
are petitions for a blessing, pecuniary aid, or advice. 

Gen. Josepn E. Jonnston is ill in St. Louis. He is always 
quite feeble at best, being now seventy-nine years old, but he is 
always cheerful, however, and exceedingly courteous and inter- 
ested in all political and military matters of the day. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





The dedication of the Bartholdi statue took place Oct. 28 A 
general holiday was declared throughout New York City. 

Mr. Burnham Wardwell, well known for his work in aid of 
prison reforma, is dend. 

The Republicans of Minnesota are against the saloon. 

Russia has in view two objects, one to conquer the country 
lying west of India, the other to ferce the right of way to the In- 
dian Ocean. ; 

After Nov. 1, all the elevated railroads in this city will charge 
but five cents fare. 

The New York ex-Aldcrman indicted for bribery bave been put 
under heavier bail. The bondsman of Sayles, who has fled, has 
paid the $25,000 bail bond, 

Secretary Manning has returned to Washington with improved 
health. 

Rumors of the assassination of cx-President Gonzales of Mexico 
and of a pew and formidable insurrection are not confirmed. 

Receivers have been appointed for the New Jersey Centra 
Railroad. 

The remains of Chief Justice Chase were reinterred in Cincin- 
nati. 

Atlanta dispatches say that the manufacture of contrabrand 
whisky is on the increase. 

Mrs. Lucy Parsons, the wife of the condemned Anarchist, has 
been making speeches in New York. She wishes to enlist pub:ic 
opinion in opposition to the execution of the Anarchists. 

The cholera is making terrible ravages in Corea. 

The South Boston Iron Works allege as the cause of their failure 
their inability to collect a large sum of money due from the Goy- 
ernment for ordnance. 

Boloxi, La., has again been quarantined by New Orleans; thirty 
deaths from yeilow fever. or a disease greatly resembling it, have 
occurred in two weeks, 

The packers’ strike in Chicago has been ended, the men agreeing 
to return on the ten-hour plan. The employers, however, bave 
put the winter schedule of wages in operation a month earlier 
than usual. 

Mr. Blaine has been making speeches in Pennsylvania, and has 
been greeted with enthusiasm. 

The reaction against the purely classical education felt in this 
country for several years is now assuming prominence in France. 
A pew program for the secondary schools bas been pre pered 
by the Council of Public Instruction, under the guidance of the 
new Minister of Instruction, M. Goblet. This is founded on the 
idea that the study of ancient languages and literatur. 1s best 
adapted for those who chouse the higher professions, and that a 
thorough acquaintance with scientific, commercial, and indus- 
trial topics is of greater practical \alue for the pupils drawn from 
the middle and lower classes. 

The Anchoria came safely to this port, to the unspeakable re- 
lief of hundreds. Her escape shows that her owners and ag. nts 
were not without warrant for the confidence they felt in ber, but 
after all it must be admitted that she was fortunate in her 
weather after she broke her shaft, and that a succession of gales 
at that time might bave done worse than dclay her progress 
under sail. 

Harvard College will soon celabrate its two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary. It is not the oldest American university, as that of 
Mexico is fifty years older. 

The two young men named Kohut, » bo recently sct fire to a 
tenement and caused the death of a woman and two vhildren, 
were sentenced to state prison fur life. Their kind of anarchism 
is not likely to become popular in New York or anywhere else, 
but it is the direct outcome of doctrines quite popular umong 
those who would destroy the value of all property. 

General Kaulbars has been remarkably successful as an auti- 
Russian election agent. The Bulgarian people, harassed and in- 
censed by bis arbitrary attempts to dictate to their Governmen;, 
and to intimidate them, have ejected a chamber that will be prac- 
tically unanimous in resisting the Czar's monstrous prvtensions 

This chamber will choose a successor to Prince Alexander and he 
will not be a Russian candidate. He will be some Eurcrean 
Prince who in the judgement of the Assembly will be likely to 
carry out Prince Alexander's policy and to repel Northern ag. 
gression. General Kaulbars’s political mission has been a disas- 
trous failure. 


The blood is the source of health. Keep it pure by takin 





are three grades in these readers, the Primary, the Intermediate, 





Hood's Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The teachers’ institute of the Santa Barbara county was held 
at Santa Barbara, Oct. 5,6,and 7. A very interesting program is 
reported: Primary Work. Miss D. Wheelock; a paper—“ Our 
Claim to Civilization,” Jobn Gammill; Discuesion on Primary 
Work, Prof. Flatt ; Map Drawing, Miss 8. A Winchester; Draw- 
ing and Modeling, Mise May Cooper ; same continued, Prof. Flatt; 
a paper—* Art of Questioning,” J. J. Craven; Grammar, Miss 
Lucy Broadhurst ; Penmanship. E. BE. Gardener; Book-kecping, 
Ohas. G. Meeker; a paper—* Calisthenics,’’ Miss Rmma R. Childs; 
Primary Occupations, Miss Abbey M. Holder ; a paper—8. A. Hol- 
den; Arithmetic, Geo. 8. Metcalf ; continued, Prof. Flatt ; Music, 
J. Cheal; de., H. F. Cook ; a paper—‘* Library Work,” Miss Abby 
I. Haile; continued, Prof. Flatt; a paper—* Moral Obligations of 
the Public Schools,” Miss Ida M. Twitchell; History, W. M. 
Pence; a paper—-** Registers and Reports,” J. E. Hamilton; An 
Oration—“ Our Life a River,”” Miss Agnes Longworthy ; Class Ex- 
ercise, Miss F. M. Porter; Story Writing from Pictures, Prof, C. 
T. Meredith ; Readings, Prof. John Murray; The Microscope, J. 
W. Young. 








COLORADO. 

The number of pupils enrolled 1n Arapahoe Co. is 9,830, in- 
atructed by 32 male teachers, and by 178 female teachers. In the 
ungraded schools, male teachers receive an average monthly 
salary of $53; the female teachers have an average monthly gal- 
arv of $50. 

Prin. W. T. EDDINGFIELD writes from Idaho Springs as fol- 
lows: “‘ The school bu'liding is new, c»omfortable, and a mode} of 
convenience. The school, consisting of about 259 pupils, is fairly 
graded and under good control. I have four assistants, three of 
whom are experienced teachers. We are well pleased with the 
start we have made.” 

Supr. Gass seems well please1 with his new field at Durango. 
His daughter teaches at presentin the second grade. There is 
fair pr spect of a high school department. 

Co. Supt. J. H. FREEMAN, of Fremont County, is a wise, en- 
th usiastic supervising officer, knows a good school when he sees 
it. and knows just how to advise and aid inexperienced teachers. 
As a result, an educational revival in his county is promised. 

Pror. J. C. DENNETT, who occupies the chair of aneient lan- 
gueges in the state university, is aiming to enlist the co-operation 
of public school men and public schools throughout the state. 
He is a fine institute instructor. Let county superintendents who 
plan for teachers’ gatherings bear this in mind. 

South Pueblo. State Correspondent. 


DAKOTA. 


Pror. ALEX. STRACHAN, A.M., will take charge of the Scotland 
Academy as priocipal. Miss Sarah 8. Ferguson takes the position 
of assist nt principal, in charge of the ladies’ department. 

Ora P. Riper, Pb,D., of Parish, N. Y., a graduate of Cornell 
university and an experienced instructor, has lately come to the 
territory and taken charge of the La Moure, La Moure county, 
schools 

Prin. J. T. BRIDEN is president of the Pembina county teach- 
ers’ association. 

Rev. 8. G. Uppyket, of Watertown, has been elected to the chair 
of mental and moral science in the Dakoto agricultural college. 

FLORIDA, 

Pror JOBN P. PATTERSON, of Cincinnata, O., is engaged in ed- 
ucational work in Fiorida. He will hald ten institutes during 
the year, give six scientific lectures at the state teachers’ asso- 
ciation, which meets during the holidays, and also educational 
lectures at the teachers’ congress, Florida Chautauqua. He will 
also Jabor to build up and grade the schools of Pensacola. 


F. B. Gaur. 


ILLINOIS. 


Co, Suet. SANFORD, of Ogle Co., retires this fal! from the office 
of superintendent of public instruction, to become a disciple of 
* Blackstone and Kent.”’ Miss Carrie R. Veazie succeeds him as 
county superintendent. 

The manual training committee of the board of education, 
Messrs. Collier, Doolittle, and Peck, have made arrangements for 
opeaing a manual! training department in the high schools. 

IOWA. 

People who think teachers are not a studious, thoughtful class, 
but simply hirelings who serve for their dollars from 8.30 A.M. to 
4 30 P.M., will do well to consult the following figures : the teach- 
ers of Iowa have paid and subscribed for educational papers and 
journals to the amount of $61.80, for books on the history, the- 
ory and practice of education to the amount of $167.70, making 
a total for the one item of strictly professional reading of $229.- 
50; for papers and magazines, asthe city and Chigago papers, 
and the Century and Harper's, eto., to the amount of $158.75, and 
for books, as cyclopeedia works of fiction, history, science, etc.. 
$357.75, making a total of $516.50. The average total expendi- 
ture for ths year by each teacher is $24. 


MICHIGAN. 
Miss Annie HAvsey, of Aurelius, Ingham county, will exhibit 
her 8 shool at the Eaton Rapids fair. 
Gro. H. VAN Eps retires from the Mt. Clemens school board 
after a continuous service of twenty years. 
The chemistry class of the Three Rivers school have tested the 
water used ia the city and find it very free from organic matter. 
MINNESOTA, 
Mr. [kA C. RICHARDSON, formerly of Olmsted county, takes 
charge of the Argyle schools. 
Supr. 8.8. TAYLOR entered upon his duties as superintendent 
of St. Paul echools Sept. 1, and, though only one month in the 


office, he has already gotten the work well in band and the schools 
all in good working order. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The town of Lyme has voted to appropriate $400 to builda 
schoo]-house near N. W. Hewe’a, 
Mus LypiA M. WELLS, of Chester, is the matron of St, Mary’s 
8 oao01 for Girls, at Coacord, She has previously filled the same 
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position at the state normal school, Plymouth, and more recently 
at the New Hampshire Conference Seminary at Tilton. 

Mrs. ANNA B. WILSON, a member of the Portsmouth board of 
education from 1877 to 1885, died on Sunday, Oct. 3. 

Mrs Sypney F. Smiru, who recently resigned his ensignship in 
the U. 8. Navy, had assumed the duti : of instructor in the 
sciences and mathematics in St. Paul’s school, Concord. ‘ 
Concord, State Correspondent. EuLEN A. FOLGER. 





NEW YORK. 
The regular meeting of the Brooklyn Principals’ Association 
was held in the rooms of the board of education, Red Hook 
Lane, on Saturday, October 16, at eig!:t o’clock in the even- 
iog ; John Gallagher, president ; C. Stebbins. secretary. 
The out!ook for summer schools is encouraging for next year 
Nearly all, before closing, made preparations for next year. 
Cou. PARKE?’S, at Niagara, was anemphatic success, and voted 
at the close, unanimously, in favor of holding it in the same place 
again next year. This decision was accepted, and the buildings 
immediately re-engared. Some of the teachers re-engaged their 
boarding places before leaving, and nearly all promised to return 
and bring as many with them as possible. The attendance was a 
little overa hundred. which we considere:! good for the first year. 
The faculty consisted of thirty-one of the most noted instructors 
in the United States. 
In the Glen Falls training school important extensions of work 
are in view with the class for another scason, with also some ad- 
dition of distinct features. The faculty is to be increased by at 
least two new instructors in the department of grammar and 
high school work. A series of evening lectures in civics is prob- 
ably to form a part of the general course. The plan in the sec- 
tion of drawing isto be changed, providing for more adyunced 
work to be taken up in the special class. A benefit is also to be 
added in the form of several bundred dollars’ worth of books rel- 
ative to the subject taught, and which Prof. Smith will bring to 
theschool. A course also in moral traini»g will undoubtedly be- 
come an important feature of this work the coming year 


OHIC. 


The teachers of Darke Co. held an interesting meeting at Green- 
ville, Ohio, Oct. 9. The program was follows: “ Little Things,” 
E. B. Hiestand; An Essay, by Mis: Maggie Mead; ‘ Mental 
Training,” by Miss Laura Winbigler; “ Primary Reading,” by 
Miss Besha Garst; A Class Exercise iu Keadiog, by Miss Mamie 
Ditman. The Daily Program used in W. W. Teagarden’s School, 
presented by the teacher. “How to Kead and Study Shake- 
speare,”’ by Hon. C. M. Anderson. 

The Union ‘township teachers of Miami Co. hold regular 
monthly meetings at West Hilton. 


Covington. State Correspondent. Ler A. DOLLINGER. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Cambria county teachers’ institute was heliin Ebensburg 
from Oct. 11 to 16; 185 teachers were enrviled. The principal in- 
structors were Prof. Irish, of Lima, Ohio; Prof. Beard, of Lock 
Haven, Pa., State Normal Schovul ; and |'ro*. George E. Little, of 
Washiogton, D. 0. The institute was a very enthusiastic one. 
Reading circles and teachers’ mee.ings will be éstablished 
‘throughout the county, Ata directors’ meetiog, held during the 
week, a resolution was passed calling for a directors’ institute, to 
continue three days, to be held each year; also a resolution fay- 
oring free text-books throughout the county. 


The Erie Co. annual institute was held in Erie, Oct. 18-22. The 
instructors were Profs. Langley and McClymond, of the Edinboro 
Normal Schoo); Dr. H. 8. Jones and Miss Abbie Low, of Erie; and 
Miss Partridge and Co). Parker. The city teachers co-operated 
heartily, and Thursday and Friday were field days in educational 
up-lifting. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The following officers were elected at the last meeting of the 
state teachers’ association (white) held in Greenville, 8. C.: presi- 
dent, Supt. D. B. Johnson, Columb!a; vice-presidents, Prof. R. 
Means Davis, Pro’. V. UC. Dibble, Mr. J, F. Brown, Rev. G. W. 
Holland, D.D., Prof. A. 58. Townes, Mr. A. McP. Hamby, Prof. 
Wm. 8. Morrison; secretary and treasurer, Prof. Wm. 8, Morri- 
son; executive committee, Supt. D. B. Johnson, Prof. R. Means 
Davis, Prof. L. B. Haynes, Prof. A. R. Banks, Prof. H. W. Pem- 
berton. 
TENNESSEE. 
Pror. J. H. Brown has been elected superintendent of schools 
in Nashville. He has proved himself a capable teacher, an exce!l- 
lent di:ciplinarian, and a gentieman of bigh intelligence and 
character. The election meets with univ: rsal approval. 
Wilson county has 140 public schools in full blast, and the 
superintendent im his visitation has not found over a dozen of 
them with less than twenty pupils in regular attendance, 


TEXAS. 
Prog. Coe, at Vance, basa well organ zed school of fifty pu- 
pils, He isa ripe scholar and delights in his work, and honors 
his profession. 
Miss FaNNIE ETHERIDGE is doing good work at Montell. 





BROOKLYN. 





The committee on special studies appointed by the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association have completed ar- 
rangements for the opening of classes for the coming 
season. The number of members in each class is limited 
to fifty. The classes in Latin, German, and French will 
be for beginners. Al] classes are free to the members of 
the association, and all teachers may become regular 
mem bers by paying the annual fee of one dollar, and all 
persons in Brooklyn are entitled to the same privileges 
by the payment of the same fee. The excellent ad- 
vantages offered are shown by the following course of 





October: 30; 1886; 


The class in Latin, taught by R. F. Leighton, of the 
Central School, met on Saturday, October 16, at 9 A. mM. 
The class in German, taught by Prof. Menco Stern, of 
Stern’s School of Languages, met on Saturday, Ovto- 
ber 16, at 9 a. M. 

The class in French, taught by Prof. Baptiste Meras, 
of Stern’s School of Languages, met on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 12, at 4 P. M. 

The class in English Literature, taught by Miss Susan 
K. Cook, of Packer Institute, met on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 18, at4.P.m. The lessons began with the literature 
of the seventeenth century. 

The class in psychology met on Thursday, October 
14, at 4 P. M. 

The class in penmanship, taught by Mr. H. W. Bearce, 
of the Evening High School No. 2, met on Saturday, 
October 16, at 10} a. M. 

The class in physical training, arrangements for which 
are in charge of Mr. S. T. Stewart, of Public School No. 
18, will be announced in a special circular. 





NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. Thomas F. Harrison, one of the assistant superin- 
tendents of public schools of this city has been connected 
with these schools since he was a boy of four years of 
age, when he attended School No. 1, iu Tyron Row, 
near the City Hall, that being the first one organized by 
the Public School Society. He was appointed a teacher 
in 1839, and in 1854 received the appointment of Princi- 
pal of the male department of the Greenwich avenue 
school known as No. 41. In September, 1866, he was 
chosen by the Board of Education of this city as assist- 
ant superintendent, and since that time has examined 
the classes of the grammar schools, a position the duties 
of which he was well qualified to fill by his thorough 
familiarity with the higher branches of learning, as 
taught in the most advanced schools of learning. He 
taught physics, astronomy, and English grammar to 
the teachers of our schools in the Saturday Normal 
School, held in the upper story of the Hall of Education 
previous to the organization of the Normal College, and 
subsequently to classes mee’ing in the college building 
on Saturdays, belonging to the school of which Dr. 
Hunter, President of the Normal College, was the Prin- 
cipal. He is the author of several valuable educational 
books, prominent among which is one of the most ex- 
cellent geographies in use in any of the schools of the 
country. His acquaintance with the natural sciences 
is extensive, and his lectures on these subjects are not 
only very entertaining, but exceedingly instructive, and 
have been of great assistance to those teaching in the 
schools. He is a Christian gentlemen, and in the dis- 
charge of his official duties has sought to elevate teach- 
ers and pupils by impressing on each the necessity of 
not only cultivating the intellect, but also the affec- 
tions of the heart as essential to the welfare of the indi- 
vidual, and the best interests of society. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


The establishment of two fellowships in the geologicai 
division of Columbia College, directed by Dr. Newberry, is 
among the new features of the year. As another recent 
arrangement, has been added a superintendent's office, of 
which the incumbent is Mr. Holbrook Fitz-John Porter, 
a son of General Fitz-John Porter. The duties of the posi- 
tion consist in supervision of the electric lighting, ven- 
tilating, steam heating, and telephonic apparatus, and in 
directing ‘he work of carpenters, plumbers, and janitors. 
The old building provides an office, with also a reception- 
room in connection, needed for the accommodation of visi- 
tors to the college. The matriculation of students was 
completed on October 4, the number being about 500. Five 
female students are added to the twelve, continuing 4 
course previously commenced in studies prescribed by 
the college. Nearly all of these new candidates select the 
special courses provided by one of the resolutions 
passed last June, instead of taking the examination re- 
quired for entrance in a collegiate course. The library of 
the college is increased by an addition of 8,000 volumes 
belonging to the Academy of Sciences, forming a collection 
of about 75,000 volumes altogether. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The classes of free schools opening on Monday night, 
October 4, have become settled in a fair working order and 
with numerous attendance. At present these schools form 
an extensive system of Only secondary importance to those 
of the daytime. Their distribution is from Vandewater 
street, near Pearl, to the Twenty-third Ward, above 157th 
street. The evening schools for juniors number nineteen, 
of which ten are for male pupils, with the remaining nine 
providing for the other sex. Of nine senjor schools, five 
are for male, and four for female pupils. The Evening 





instruction, with its able corps of instructors ; 


High School, held at Grammar School 85, in West Thir 
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teenth street, already shows a registry of upward ef 1,800, 
including adult students and boys. The entire number 
admitted during last year’s session was 1,078, the average 
attendance being 1,065. The instructors for the present 
term are no less than twenty-five, aside from the principal, 
Mr. Jacob T. Boyle, and Mr. Wilbur F. Hudson, the gen- 
eral assistant. Four of these instructors are engaged in 
teaching arithmetic, exclusively, during the hours of every 
evening in the week, to the different classes, while also the 
time of another is divided between teaching this subject 
and that of chemistry. Even a greater amount of instruc- 
tion is given in the department of book-keeping, to which 
the entire time of five of the tutors is devoted. The re- 
maining studies taken include Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, reading, declamation, grammar, composition, 
political. science, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, pen- 
manship, phonography, anatomy, physiology, chemistry, 
architectural and mechanical drawing, and free-hand 
drawing. The positions of instructors in this school 
are eagerly sought, as shown by a spirited contest for 
the place resigned by a professor of the German language. 





STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 





In this school “The Natural Method” of teaching lan- 
guages is practically illustrated and accompanied with the 
highest success. The student enters the class without 
understanding a word of the language he is to study. He 
is addressed in that language from the first, the professor 
never condescending to use a word of English, and the 
student is made to understand as well as if addressed in 
English. He is questioned in the foreign language, he 
answers in that language. He is forced to use it the same 
as if he were in the land of which that was the native 
tongue. He becomes familiar with the technicalities of 
the grammar, he learns to read the l1+nguage and write it, 
but every subject is conversationally developed. He is 
taught to use the language, the same as a child is, before 
a grammar is placed into his hands. 

In German the plan is as follows: Some simple subject 
is taken for discussion each day, the teacher directing the 
conversation in such a way as to give a greater command 
of the language and to illustrate one, two, or three points in 
the grammar. The class then reads a few pages from 
“Studien und Plaudereien,” especial care being taken that 
the pronunciation is pure. After a few lessons, pages are 
assigned for home reading, also subjects to be written up 
at home. Anecdotes, fairy tales, sketches from history are 
told the students or read by them, and are then related by 
them in class. In the advanced classes the subject is de_ 
veloped in choice language, parts are selected for réading 
either in the class or at home. The student will then re- 
produce in his own language what he has heard or read. 
Questioning, discussion, and grammatical explanation fol- 
low. In taking up old German literature and German 
history neither professor nor pupil uses a text book. The 
student takes notes of all the professor tells him, and then 
reproduces it all either orally or in writing. He becomes 
familiar with the old German stories of Parcival, Tristan, 
Isolde, Niebelungen, and Gudrun; he appreciates the 
beauties of the modern writers, and withal has attained a 
fluency of speech and a facility in understanding the 
language that a cultured German might be proud of. 

The same plan is pursued with reference to all the modern 
languages taught here. 


REPORT OF THE ACTING SCHOOL VISITOk 
OF THE TOWN OF BRISTOL, CONN. 

There is an effort being made t» have scholars in un- 
graded schools pursue a regular course. The old hit-or- 
miss way in which scholars pursued their studies, ad- 
vancing a little way one term, and then going back 
again and beginning over the next, the succession of 
different teachers term after term, are evils that are 
being abolished. Teachers are warned against wasting 
time, vigor, and ambition in computing percentages, 
making out elaborate report cards, and correcting work, 
also against making examinations a test of extra study 
instead of the ordinary daily work. The Acting Visitor 
has been striving, especially during the past two years, 
to obtain better results in teaching language, United 
States history, and mental arithmetic. It has been 
noticed that the graded schools excel in language work 
and the ungraded in mental arithmetic. Oral instruc- 
tion of the younger scholars in United States history is 
carried on very successfully in a few schools. The 
teaching of reading is in many cases very faulty. 
Reading in the grades below the sixth is far superior to 





that in grades above the sixth. This subject will re-| dene 


ceive the special attention of principals, teachers, and the 
Acting Visitor in the coming year. A teachers’ library 
has been established, containing twenty volumes of 
standard works on education, to which teachers of any 
district in the town may have access. An advanced 
course has been introduced into three of the districts, 











Rosa DARTLE AGAIN.—I have often wondered at the in- 
consistency of school di say 
earnestness to the p teacher, “‘ Your work is funda- 
mental ; all that comes will di wee. fee re 
place her in change “hare where the work i Of the first - 


portance, instead of Sane Sogn vane of her mate as. 
Coriomeol sisters from tke ess “‘ fundamen 


ital” mar 
classes. The questions of Rosa Dartle led me to fink the 
old thoughts o’er again. Is it possible somebody is making 
the discovery that where the prime work is to be done the 
prime workers are needed? How long it takes us to a 
sound theory into practice! It is certainly true t the 
early work is fundamental ; and yet the most inexperienced 
and inefficient teachers are continually placed in the pri- 
mary department. What wonder that the — teach- 
ers have to work hard. “The stupidity of the children,” is 
the universal complaint, rather nm the difficuly of the 
studies. What wonder that the children are stupid, when 
their minds receive such careless treatment in the budding 
time? If novice teachers must “learn by doing” they 
should be where they can do the least t posable harm. 
They should never be allowed to tamper with the mind of a 


yo child. If bad teaching is evous in the gram- 
mar department, it is ruinous in the Atonement 
for it in the upper grades is im ucational 


o 
machinery can set the dormant faculties into full and 
healthy action after the time for their normal development 
is past. Hold a baby’s arm inactive for five tyes i 
may spend fifty in a vain attempt to teach him a s 1 
use of it. The mental powers are at least as sensitive to 
neglect or cogrpatien as the physical. Mistakes in this 
most delicate field of labor, moreover, effect a greater num- 
ber of pupils than those committed in higher grades. The 
greatest good to the number, the greatest ZX to 
all, the only to poy consists in securing the best 
available teaching skill for the mary children. Instead 
of making it an object for teachers to take the grammar 
classes, it should be made an object with them to study 
and train the little ones. Brooklyn has made a step in the 
right direction by awarding the highest salary in the pri- 
mary department to the hers of yo meg A classes. 
They should farther. Col. Parker believes that “the 
teacher of the little beginners should have the highest 
salary paid to any teacher of a single class.”” The children 
well started under a faithful and competent instructor, 
much is done; but the reform should not stop here. The 
little male are still in a very sensitive state when the 
leave this picked teacher. Her work must be sup; lemented 
by that of other good teachers throughout all the tender 
ears of the child’s school life in order to avail as much as 
t ought to. 
There is another benefit tu result from the reform sug- 
. It will wake up routine teachers to a suspicion 
at education is to be viewed from the standpoint of mind, 
not from that of knowledge. Most of our directors in the 
educational field are making the mistake that a head 
gariener would make if he were to say to his laborers, 
* Make the tree take into its system such and such chem- 
icals,”’ instead of humbly asking of the tree, ‘‘ What chem- 
icals do you need to make you grow beautiful and perfeet?”’ 
If the present management of the Brooklyn schools con- 
tinues, Brooklyn teachers will soon be earnest students of 
child-nature and the laws of mind-growth. Already man 
of them are inquiring into the mental constitution of the 
six-year-old, in order to tit themselves for the baby work. 
When the baby work is still further dignified and the other 
P c elevated to their true rank of importance. 
we 8) soon find in Brooklyn the most earnest corps of 
teachers known to ony of our cities ; and in a few years the 
first rich fruitage will be ripe. M. M. 


TARDINESS.—How can I prevent tardiness’ A. E. H. 


Let the children feel that the first ten minutes after the 
bell rings in the morning belongs to them; they are to 
make the time interesting and prefitable. Let each one 
understand that something of interest to all will happen at 
that time, and if they are not there they will miss it. 

Read a little from the Bible every morning, do not 
neglect this duty. Nearly every morning have a little 
devotional singing. The children do not tire of this, and 
it has a good effect. If by accident, or in any other way, 
you learn that one of the children has been learning a new 
song, or some nice little recitation, invite hirn to give the 
rest of the school the benefit of listening to it. It is re- 
markable how much pride and pleasure they will take in 
being the one called upon to entertain ghe rest. Perhaps 
you will occasionally hear some such remark as this: 
* Teacher knows I have my piece all learned now ; you be 
sure and be there at nine o’clock, she may ask me to speak 
it.” Besides individual work let them have a little general 
exercise every morning: a song or a recitation in concert. 
Prepare little slips of paper, and write one or more words 
on each, distribute these to the children with the direc- 


Another morning see how many sentences they can write, 
each to cantain the same number of words. say “five or 
ten.” Never let them tire of one thing before you have 
another ready for them. 

Great care must be taken in conducting these exercises 
to have variety. That is what holds the children’s atten- 
tion, and keeps them interested. N. J. M. 


Laaiaen IN PuBLIC ScHOOLS.—Much can and should be 


vate schools where have the ot 
ee oe ee go the 
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aad is now in full operation. 
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oantipteaien: of the different nationalities into one. It 
helps to keep alive the spirit of race prejudice which 
threatens ere lon if some remedy be not found, to plunge 
us into great political and social difficulties. 
A TEACHER. 

The little knowledge gained of any language in our pub 
he schools will hardly affect the nationality of our people. 
They could hardly be banished from the schools on that 
plea; but because it is a mere smattering only that our 
scholars are able to obtain of these languages during the 
short time the majority are in school it would be well to 
drop them. The time devoted to them could be far more 
profitably employed, since proficiency in reading or speak - 
ing the foreign language is rarely if ever attained. We 
have nothing to say against those mastering the languages 
who have time, we appreciate all the advantages of such 
an achievement. We understand also that there is a de- 
mand for those who can transact business with foreigners 
in their own language. But this demand is not metowing 
to the limited time by introducing the languages into our 
public schools. 


, 


IMPORTANCE OF PRIMARY TRADVING.—The teacher of a 

uating class in one of our large cites recently confided 

er difficulties to me and I resolved, as you invite corres 
pondence, to lay them befure you and your readers. 

“ You see,” said my friend, “ the grammar grades are al! 
so full that none of them can be completely taught ine 
term, and the teachers push their children so hard, in order 
to cover as much of the mond as possible, that even the 
work really attempted is not thoroughly done. At pro 
motion the pupils are hurried on, fit or unfit, to fill the 
vacant seats in the classes above ; and their incompetency 
to take up each new set of studies increases as they 
vance. other teachers are held responsible, each for 
her own class, but I am responsible for the entire course 
All the evil uences of forcing and half-doing thus 
fall upon me; and yet, if I fail to graduate a given number 
of pupils I suffer the mortification of seeing my salary 
cut.”’ 


I coupled my friend’s complaint with Rosa Dartle’s ques 
tions in a recent number of the ScsooL JoURNAL and 
found a very close connection. [ told the unhappy teacher 
of an ill-p red graduating class that the source of her 
troubles Jay deeper down than she appeared to realize ; that 
the grammar grades were not too full for pupils prepared 
for an intelligent consideration of thei studies ; that the 
secret ef success with grammar pupils lay in or 
training of primary pupils; that to get ber classes into 
proper trim for their work she would have to take them 
way back to early childhood, teach them to observe, to 
compare, to analyze, to construct and reconstruct, to link 
correlative ts, to form mental pictures. She became 
very thoughtful and presently asked, ‘‘ But the salary?” 
Do you think, Mr. Editor, that the public will soon see the 
eh tried and trne teachers over the youngest 
pupi paying them to stay there ° Sister C. J. 8. 


ATLANTIC CABLES.—How many Atlantic cables afte 

Barnes’ new “Complete Geography” gives eight Atlan 
tie cables. Three of these run from Valentia Bay to New 
Foundland ; one from Valentia Bay to New York ; one 
from Brest to New York ; one from Lisbon to Rio Janeiro, 
one from Rio Janeiro to the West Indies: another from 
Lands End to Lasbon, through the Mediterranean and Red 
seas to Bombay; and the Mackay-Bennett, from New York 
to London. 


BATTLE OF CULLODEN.—I have seen two dates ascribed 
to the battle of Culloden and the last Jacobite rebellion 
Will you please tell me which is correct? SUbSCRIBER. 

The battleof Culloden and the the last Jacobite rebellion 
both occurred in the year 1746, 


THe GRAND MocuL.—Who is the Grand Megat, and of 
what sovereignty is he sovereign ’ N. B. W 
This question was asked in connection with a statement 
made on the exercise of “Gems,” Oct. 9, In reply, we 
would say the statement that the largest diamond ix in the 
possession of the Grand Mogul is incorrect. Such a dia 
mond is reported to have been owned by the Grand Mogul 
of Dethi. To say that it is owned by him, implies that 
such a person is in existence to-day, while the facts are 
contrary. There has been no Grand Mogul since the be 
ginning of the 19th century, when he was deprived of his 
throne, and became a mere pensioner of the British. 


Ew EpvucaTion.—I have had ten years’ experience, 
not until the New Education an its work did 
I felt cramped in my work I 
was called on this summer while resting in another state, 
I was shocked to find gray 
men contend with me that the oral spelling was 

that technical wae and oral arith- 
t from books. But before leaving I 
am happy to say I made many converts from ay wey of 


Bw 


nished by W. E. The day is breaking, but the sun has 

It is not necessary to go a thousand miles 
as our correspondent did, to find the 
same antagonistic opinions to New Education. We are 
waging a war; foes are all around us, breathing out dread 
fal slaughter. If all the time and energy devoted to de- 
fending the old were used in investigating the new, wha 





2, being the 
one taught, 
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A REMARKABLE TEACHER, 


The late Dr. Joel Dorman Steele was a remarkable hundi 


teacher, because he knew how to use his long and suc- 
cessful experience as a teacher for the benefit of his fel- 
low-teachers. He had the talent of telling what he 
knew better than almost any other man our country has 
produced, Among many books he wrote, one especially 
stands pre-eminent, It is ‘‘ Barnes’ Brief History of the 
United States.” First published in 1870, its clear, logical, 

and systematic arrangement, its concise presentation of 
the salient facts in the history of the country, its charm- 

ing style, so different’ from the dull, prosaic chronicles 


then in use throughout the United States, attracted the . 


attention of educators everywhere, and it at once be- 
came a general favorite in the school-room. The history | hoe 
of this book is quite remarkable, and its sale increased 
so remarkably that during the present year, the pub- 
lishers, in recognition of its vastly increasing popularity, 
resolved to present the favorite in a new dress. It was 
accordingly reset in new type, with a wealth of pictorial 
illustrations, and in its new and beautiful form it was 
hailed from one end of the country to the other as the 
most artistic text-book that had ever appeared in Amerf- 
ica. The demand for the book in its new dress was 
simply incredible, it seemed hterally to sweep the 
market. Applications poured in upon the publishers 
and their agents from teavhers and school officers in all 
parts of the country, soliciting its exchange for the old 
and antiquated books in the hands of their scholars. 

To stem this tide a cry was raised that ‘‘ Barnes’ Brief 
History of the United States ” was ‘‘a rebel book,” that 
it was almost wholiy based on Confederate authorities, 
and anonymous circulars were mailed all over the country 
denouncing it for its alleged disloyalty and for incul- 
cating the doctrine that rebellion is honorable. This 
was carrying business rivalry to a scandalous extreme, 
but even this was not enough. By an ingenious system 
of garbling and misrepresentation, an attempt was then 
made to array against it the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, and one or two posts of that honored organization 
falling into the trap passed resolutions denouncing it. 
Honest in their intentions, but misled as they were by 
interested parties, the members of these post doubtless 
knew not that by their action they were slandering the 
memory of an author who was himself one of the most 
gallant and patriotic soldiers that ever drew a sword in 
defence of his country. 

The author, recognizing that, passion and prejudice 
had no place in the school-room, resolved that they 
should find no place in his work. Calm and dispassion- 
ate himself by nature, he rightly conceived that his 
countrymen everywhere prized truth and justice above 


all else, and so believing he wrote his history in the|@ 


judicial spirit of the true historian. He might have 
written a passionate political pamphlet which would 
have been ephemeral, but instead he wrote a history 
which has lived. That his perception of the require- 
ments of the educational community was correct, finds 
its best evidence in the ever widening reputation which 
this book enjoys. 

We deem that this tribute is due a man for whose 
character we have the highest reverence and whose 
friendship it was our privilege for many years to enjoy. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 











NEW BOOKS. 


Lagneyen Z GEOGRAPHY. Part First. The Orient. Rin 
N. J. The Tonic Publishing House, C. W. Larison. -™ 


This is a geography without -~ S ictures of an 
kind—with word descriptions, si aot : a these are 
printed in a “foate alfabet,” the ans bor’ principal aim, 
as stated ia his preface, being “tu rech a proper pronuncia- 
shun of ol geografic tertan” ezily, redily, and unmistaka- 
bly.’ By the way, I believe the weight of authority is in 
favor of “ pronunsheashun ;” and, at why not foal it 
‘ seashun,”’ nd be a constetens dieetple the late lamented 
Josh Billings? My remarks are not intended for the 
‘“‘airy persiflage” which they may seem. One fault of 
these fonics is that they are not always fonic ; another is| alread 
that they * not appear euphonic to the associated eye and 
ear which has me confirmed in our wretch left- 
handed, wrong-side-beforemost English orthography, 80- 
called. But children must be caught very young; in tact, 
they must begin on these — Ayre io oo F fo und ~ $42.} 
them ; and I couldo’t of children any 
better luck than to be “ "browgnt upon ~ on ust this spelling ; 


but even though it is . eee 

its defects—than our loved ‘Webster or Worcester, its 
superi ‘rity must ak tes tehadam chee foreign 

thee children of the present. It is too far advanced, too 

for any but those who have already been educated to it, 
this reform is to come—and come it will—it must be wns 
timid step at a time; and even these, by the elders. The 
book is a good one in itself, well in the right direction ; but 
poll, strid2 is too long to be are our school "chil- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. B ¢. Stanley Hall and 
John M. Mansfield, Boston : D.C. Heath & Co. $1.00. 


A most valuable handbook for teachers and all those in- 
terested in — — of education. It consists of three 
with a list of all the works of both 

English eaeoe, bale ng to pedag ~ 
oral gy The titles are classified ne awonges sone 
to 0 tone and then indexed by authors? names. Add od to 
h full title are a few words descriptive of the work. The 
Sitlionraphy was ome may 
reference lists connnection with Professor 
Stanley Hall’s eieee ae on education at the Johns Hopkins 
University. 


How To STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY. By M. L. Rerom, 
M.D. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. $1.00. 


An admirable work on mnemonics, claiming no short 
road to the possession of a memory. In order to fasten 
anything in the memory there must be bea vivid first impres- 

ting of the attention. This is accomplished 

Fp vorsy 4: comanee. and repetition. Those who do 

8s the q ty of a good memory can obtain it by 

work and constant effort. Topics, like yl of 

Names and Localities, Musical Memory, The Culture of 

Memory in Schools, Lawyers’ and Clergymen’s Memory, are 
specially treated in separate chapters. 


OuR ENTERPRISE, Waynesboro, Pa. 


This little bi-monthly paper is = ublished by the teachers 
and scholars of the Waynesboro High School. It is an ex- 
celler.t one of its class, and exhibits, as its name indicates, 
a large amount of enterprise in educational matters among 
the teachers and pupils of that school. 


4, Lavasee. By 


TRANSFORMED ; OR, THREE WEEKS IN 
B. Lippincott 


Florence e Montgomery. Philadelphia : ‘. 
Co. $1.25, 


The notation on the title-page of this book—‘“* And a lit- 
tle child shall lead them ’”’—very succinctly expresses the 
the of the story. It describes three periods in the life of 
he Ley sy John Romere the first, the ‘ Enceladus” 

; the second, the ‘* Midas ” period : and lastly, the 
tNomesis riod. The first chapter deals with John 
Ramsay at the opening of the story, and the last at the 
end—the two by contrast showing the remarkable change 
which had been het aay ne! in the man’s life. He was an 
eminent lawyer, who had lived to the age of fity-nine with 
no thought yond making and keeping money. He be- 
comes sick and is ordered by his physician to go to his old 
family mansion in the country, there to remain quiet for 
several weeks. On his arrival there he is told by the 


had applied to him twice for assistance, without receiving 
any, is lying at death’s door with scarlet fever, and that his 
son has been sent to her to be cared for. The hoy and John 
Ramsay spend three weeks in pleasant companionship, 

with the anh of - man becoming “ transformed’’ to a 
generous, wise landlord and brother. The plot is carefully 
worked out and the story charmingly told. The pubiish- 

ers have done their share well in enting a clear, open 
page, and neat, attractive cloth binking. 


hous«kee pled, that his brother, the village clergyman, who 


THE First STEPS IN NUMBER. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M., 
and a en Reed. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, to teach- 
ers, 


This work has evidently grown up in the class-room. It 
is the daily work of a live teacher, and is sufficiently |§ 
copious in practice to afford the entire material ne 
for arithmetical work, term qeese term, from the earliest 
beginnings to the end of reentage. A pupil whose 
teacher bes faithfully followed th this book will not cnly be 
thoroughly and mn te rounded in number, but 
will have his knowledge of other subjects extended and 
more ey fixed. The variety of material used in the 

uestioning San as to review a very large proportion 
of the Taek, tJ t in connection with drawing, natural 
history, etc. But this is a small advantage compared with 
the admirable system of the book, tie careful introduc- 
tion of step by step in such order that each new mode of 
thought finds the mind prepared for its reception, and the 
pupil meets with nothing difficult. The language is sim- 
ple eno ugh for any class of papils, and the illustrations 
are sui tothe youngest beginners. There is just theory 
ae to explain the system. The rest is all pease, 
= actice. To the machine teacher this hook 

e novice, a gentle and infallible guide ; to he 
Sabeit, a vateable assistant. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. Second 
Year. By G. Eugene Fasnacht. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 90 cents. 

We have in this book an excellent course in the 

a the rad poe language, in which are introdu conver- 

tematic accidence and elementary 
syntax, with ith philological illustrations and a ape ye od 
ve etymological vocabulary. It is not a new work, 

any means, but a new edition of an old work, ponent 
entirely recast and revised. There have been some 
nanos to accord with the more advanced methods 
oft teachi These have been made under the direction 
and supe sion of G. Eugene Fasnacht, a competent and 
rogressive teacher in Westminster school, The vocabu- 
farys a marked feature ot the book, and er valuable, 
both German-English and English-German 

cnalytical dictionary of the words used in the lessons. 


Dora. By Alfred oe _— Boston and 

New York: Lee & Shepard. §1. 

This has been justly called the a of Tennyson’s poems, 
and in the enquiatively artistic shape here presented, it 
will seem more beautiful than ever to thousands who have 

rey learned to enjoy and admire it. 

It is indeed a holiday volume, and being among the earli- 
est on the market, is sure to meet an extended sale. Besides 
the tastefully decorated ore, the interior is embellished 
with twenty illustrations by W. L. Taylor, engraved on 
wood by Andrew, from s sketches made in En a 

for this work comprising charming bits of 
and rural lif 

The typoura 


raphy and * ae 
which we ay 


ce are of that ex- 
to expect from 


ed to 
to | these t chatacter and altogether it is an admirable book. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
“The Rice Fields of ”’ is the title of illustrated 
article which appears in ted Southern Biooune for Hlovember. 
The Harpers have added eae =. William Westall’s “ Phantom 





City” to their Handy Serrics, 


designed as a set of topical | Kalte Herz.” 


A Than view poem. ty a by the oes Helen Hunt Jackson (H. H.), 
isa } mam ~ of the Awake. . 


The Putnams have reine out “The Pearl Series” of tiny 
volumes devoted to a wit and humor, fency, faith, hope, 
charity, love, and the poet's garden. 


PR xy & Co. bave issued two notable books {or children. One 
* The Stories Grandma Told,”’ by Mary D. Biine; the other is 
* Behiad Time,” by George Parsons Lathrop. 


D. C. Heath & Co. bave now ready “ Hauf’s Marchen ; Das 
Edited, with Notes, Glossary, and Gremmaticsl 

** Elementar a in Practical Foctegy ~ Ae 
A.M. ; * How to h Reading, and What to Rea in the 
. Staley Hall; LS * An Introduction to the piudy 

of "tobert Browning’ - Poetry,” y Hiram Corson, M.A., LL.D. 


“How to Win” is a book for ona by Frances E. Willard, presi- 
dent of the National Woman’s lemperance Union. It bas an in- 
troduction by Miss Cleveland. 


The fist edition of Inspector Byrnes’ “ Professional Criminals 
of America,” Cassell & Co,, has m exhausted by advance 
orders, and a second of 5, ‘006 copies is now on the press. 


Frank R. Stockton’s latest story, ** The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Locke and Mrs Aleshine.” bas been issued in paper covers and 
in cloth binding by i he Cenvury Co. 


The November issue of the Book Buyer, Messrs Scribdners’ 
monthly, contains some practical sue gestions for the msking of 
pee | pilates, the sketches having been drawn by Mr. George R. 


Rev. Wm. Burnet Wright has just published through Hough- 
ton. Mifflin, & Co., abook of decided value on ** Ancient Cities,” 
mostly cities of the Bible. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co, will publish, about Novy. 1, “ Eminent Au- 
thors of the Nineteenth Century,” A Dr. George Brandes, trans- 
jated by the Hon. R. B. Anderson, United States minister to Den- 
mark. The book wii! be illustrated by port-aits ot Hans Ubristian 

Andersen, Paul Heyse, Esaias Tegner, Henrik Ibsen, Paludan- 
Muller, Bjornstj«rne Bjurnson, Jo n Stuart Mill, Ernest Renan, 
and Gustave Flaubert. Dr. Brandes has revised the proof sheets 
of the volume, and the work, which is published with his sanc- 
tion, contains much of value ‘respecting the leading authcrs of 
Europe and their works. 


The faculty of Harvard College have struck the right note in 
deciding that ** United States history should be required for ad- 

mission to Harvard University.” The reai design and vim of all 
schools should be to teach children not only how to read, but also 
to give them a genuine taste for good literature, and a desire for 
the pioqeure as weil as the knowlege that comes from reading. 
Pupils should desire to become familiar with the most promine.t 
actors in American history. The —- Statesmen Series,” 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., n, six books in all, 

ve a good idea of the history of our ro and its govern- 
ment. ‘they can ail be read di ring one term of twelve weeks by 
reading one hour a day. or in twenty-four weeks, reading three 
hours a week. Ev 3 high schou! in the land should arrange for 
such a course of reading. Ali history cen ers around prominent 
actors. When tbe liyes of these mdividuals are read, all that 
there is of vulue in the history of the country is also read. More 
and more as methods of teaching are studied, do we come to 
understand that biography shou'd form a very important part of 
every school-room course of hi-torical oe, Ss t isto ior this reason 
we so highly commend the series just mentioned 


MAGAZINES. 


The contents of the Magazine of American History, for Novem- 
ber, include a portrait and sketch of Gov. Thomas Pownall, 
articles on ———  amaat, The First Anarchist, Braddock’s De- 
feat, Vi ’s —¥ The Split at Charleston 1n 1860, and 
From jar Mount _ to a mpeg Lesides Notes, Queries. and 
Replies. he “ Life of Lincoln” ard the “ Hundredth 
Man. ” the first ye eh of which ap in the November 
Century; other attractions of this num arc, an illustrated 
—_ on “The Need of Trade Schools,” by  Aucbmuty a new 

story by Mary Hallock Foote. and a paper bs, Bil ill Nye” on 

FE yp bat of oe .—— Forum for 
November is ve Here some of its Mans “Our 
Political Swethods,"" by by "David Dudley Field ; “ Recent Naval Pro- 
rress,"’ “Prohibition So-Called,” “How I was Educated,” by 
Pres Timothy Bi all ; * The State and the Criminal,” and’ “ In- 
lustrial Neces: The mest notable articles in the P aor 
Science Monthly a November are, the one by Dr. Jobn O. 
berry, of Columbia College, on the great ice-sheat which ame 
ce: vered half our continent ; the account of the origin and results 
of Sunday Legislation, by Rev Dr. A. H. Lew‘ f. Chas. A. 
Young's paper on “ * Recent Advances in Solar Astronomy ;”" and 
the article b; Dr, _B. W. Richardson, on “ The Hygienic Treatment 
of Co 1sumption.’ The Harpers’ for N ovenkiet concludes its 
wae Sy volume. Among other important features, it-con- 

Tne Literary Movementin New York,” “ How I Formed 

My" Salon,” * and the concluding installment of * “Their Pilgrim- 

y Charlies Dudley Warner. The number is handsomely 

i ba, With November, the Magazine of Art closes the 
volume for 1886. This num opens with a ron the 

** American Salon,” and there is aiso an guectens s sketch of * Art 
in Canada.” St. James’ ‘3 Palace is described by W. J. Loftie, and 
** Apple-Tree Corner,” a favorite resort for artists, is pictured by 
Katberine De Mattos and H. R. Bloomer.——The November 
number ot Ed starts off with an article of rare value by 
Prof, F. N. Thorpe, Ph.D., of the University of Pennsylvania, en- 
titled, ** In Justice to the Nation. A Plea for the Stu 4 of Amer- 
ican Institutions in American Schools.” Prof.John K. Lord, of 
Dartmouth College, p presents a valuable article on the “ Present 
System of German Schools.” Rev. H. Hewett has an article on 

e ** Romans in England.” Prof. H. B. Adams, Ph.D., vd Jobns 

Hopki: 1s University, treats of “History in Amherst’ Co 

Miss May Mackintush,of New York, presents her views on “ an- 
ual —w's in such a calm but forceful way as to insure care- 
ful reading. Miss Eli Porter Gould has a beautiful poem 
entitled *‘« indi Fancies.” The * Query Cluo,’ ” by Miss Frances 
E. Sparhawk, dis-usses ‘Woman Suffrage.” Body Reviews 
consider Prof. Collar’s new Latin ane and Arthur Gilman's 
“History of the Saracens.” The ed itorial are full, and 
treat of topics of varied interest. Current Literature, and ‘Edu- 
cational Current woe ee | pay proper respect to the | issues both 
in books and magazines for the month. * Among the Books” 
treats with candor and a dence the new bouks received.— 
The Chautauquan = November is a — than ordinarily iuter- 
esting number, Its most important for teachers are, 
o Norway.” ** “ Studies of Mountains,” “ ow Five Notable Women 
” “Rarthquakes and Voicanoes,” * A Glimpee of 

Mexico,” ana: “The Masters of Russian Literature. ey ach- 
ers will find in TREASURE-TROVE for November some new features 
of special value to them. Prominent among these is the first of 
the serics of papers upon the battles of our great Civil War, by 

“ Colonel 8 el,” a thrilling account of the French Revolu- 
tion, the first mt of “Two Yankee Bers Abroad,” by 
Prof. W. J. Bullard ; an illustrated article upon the manufacture 

of sovaion: Mis: Columbia's Diary eas of our Times; an¢ 
Around the World in Thirty Days. 7 ice ta’ at interesting ma- 
terial for use in the school-room and for home reading. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Selections for Leb vane —o By Edward R. Shaw. 


New York: D. A bi 
Six Weeks’ P Aen ny Caesar. By Jumes Morris 
Whiton, Ph. D. reparation Ginn & Co. 
ony, See by Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 





Bhs Gatien Deneney 0) he. Oy eee eee cease 0 
hi wt an w ) 
renee Tarner Palgrave. London and Soe Couns MacMilian & 
Co. 50 cents. 

Mr. Desmond, U. 8. A. By Joha. Qonker, Chicago: A. \ 
Meviure & Go, * Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS, 


Ancient Cities. 

From the Dawn to the Daylight. Sy Rev. Wu- 
LIAM Burnet WRIGHT. 1 

CONTENTS: Ur, the City of Sarn’s ; Rineveh, the 


City of soldiers ; ys _o he City of Sensual- 
ists ; Jomphis,, the io City ok ad; Alexan- 
dria, the > of a Pees, the City 
of Sha Damascus, the City of Substance ; 


Tyre, ny City of Merchants; Athens, tne City of 
Culture; Rome, tbe City of Law-Givers; Sama- 
ria, the ity of Politicians; Susa, she City of the 
satraps; Jerusalem, -he Cit qy the Pharisees ; 
New Jeru-alem, the City of 

An excellent book for rivete and school, es- 
pecially Sunday-school, libraries. 


The Cruise of _~ Mystery, and 
Other P 

By CELIA THAXTER, author of “ Drift-Weed,” 
* Among the Isles uf Shoais,” ete. Parchment 
cover. $1.00. 

‘his beautiful book sings of the mystery and 
beauty of a ~’ the expe: ience of human 
life. The charm of the subject and the added 
charm of the ey lend wal atiractions to 
the lyrics in this dainty volu 

Holy Tides. 

By Mrs. A. D. T. WHitNry, author of “ Bonny- 
‘orough,” “The Gayworthss,” etc. Square 
16mo, beautifully printed and bound, 75 ceots. 
A tasteful nook of thoughtful try, celebrat- 

ing the “red-letter” days of the Church.—Ad- 

veot, Chnstmas, Epiphany, lant. Whitsunday, 

Trinity, and .—days which commewmora 

events notable in ‘the religious experience of 

mankind. 


Orient. 

Being the Tenth Volume of Boston Monday Lec- 
tures, with Preludes.on Current Event:«. and 
Five Appendices. By Josgrpm Coox. Witha 
fine steel Portrait. $1.50, 

This book comprises six of the lectures given 
by Mr. Cook in 1 They treat Palestine, Egypt, 
and tre future ot islam ; Advanced Thought i in 
India; Keshub Chunder Sen and Hindu Theism ; 
Woman's Work for Woman in Asis ; Japan, the 
Self-Kef rmed Hermit Nation ; and Austraha, 
the Pacific Ocean, and International Reform. 


Ten Dollars ~n y 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 16mo, 
A boussbold book of pment orem value. The 
a pleasant 


writer story, weaves into it 
pie —b-- Fn and — direciions for 

nousekeeping appeared 

Good and has received the ual- 
ified —, itiva oe Apa d who have the 
recipes and foll the suggestions. 


ve Life and Works. 

New unitorm edition in six volumes, including 

LIFE AND eeeee. By Mrs. AGASsiz. 2 vois. 
12mo. $4.00. GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES. Two Ser- 
ies. 12mo, $1.50each. Meraops or STUDY IN 
NATURAL HisToRY. 12mo, $1.50. A JouRNEY 
IN Braziu. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.50. Tue Set, 
6 vols., 12mo, $10.00. 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Translated by K\DWARD FITZGERALD. Illustrated 
by | ELIBU Mi a“ —- edition, with 
esigns re ju nD otot uarto, 
tastefully Crond $12 $12. 4 = 
A beautiful and less ~ edition of Ved- 
der’s marvelous designs. 


Poems of us Sorrow, Com- 
fort, Coun and Aspiration. 
Collected ‘and edited by tRaNcIs J. CurLp, Pro- 


fessor in Harvard University. New eaition. 
16mo, $1.25. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, 
post-paid. on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East Seventeenth Street, N. Y. 








“ Mrs. reer’ style is and . 
ent at fu crisp and entertaining. 


Such a book for yc 

peo; is worth a score of ‘blood and thunder 
Jictions; it is a volume worthy a place in the library 
of every boy and qui. —Wasminaron Post. 


The Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers. 


By LYDIA HOYT FARMER. 
Lives of Agamemnon, Julius Cesar, 
Charlemagne, Frederick the Great, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Rob- 
ert Bruce, Napoleon. 

And other heroes of historic fame. 


Fully Mustrated with Portraits and Numerous 
Engravings 





12mo, price $1.50. 





Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


8. H. Tickwor. T. B. Tickyor. G. PF. Goprrer. 
sale by Booksellers. 
GENIU M. M. Battov. 12mo, $1.50. A 
book of piquant anectotes and incidents about 
ly interesting, and full of permanent value to 
all. The Gazette calls it fascinating to every 
e!ler calls it “a rare and delightful book.” 
OF SPEECH. By M. M. Bac- 
An encyclopedia of quotatiors, the brighest say - 
ings of the wwe and famous. Invaluable for 
A treasure for smal! libraries. The Boston Trav- 
eller callsit “The choicest expressions of the 
Ruskin. These pungent apothegms are classi- 
fied by topics. It will be indispensable to al- 
P ETERKI imitable and amusing stories of 
Agamenon, Solomon John and the lady from 
handsome new quarto edition, on fine calendered 
paper, and crowdcd witb quaint pictures. ($1.50.) 
THE SAINTS, 
By CLARA Erskine CuSMENT and KATHERINE 
book. “Full of instruction and wisdom,” says 
a Benedictine abbot. “ Not only attractive and 
valuable information,” says an Ursuline abbess. 
“A literary, biographical and chronological 


Sent, ~ post-paid, by the Psdilhere om rect of the 
IN SUNSHINE AND SHADOW, by 
the worid’s heroes, sages, and notables. Intense- 
reader of refined and educated taste. The Trav- 
EDGE-TOOL Lov. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 
debating societies, writers and public speakers. 
great thinkers of all ages, from Confucius to 
a ey ee be in every 
hbrary.” 
PAPERS. Lucretia P. Hale's in- 
Philadelphia, have just been brought out in a 
CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS *s2s"7s"ssor 
€. CONWAY, is a large and richly iilustrated hand- 
interesting in itself, but containing particularly 
treasure,”’ says a nun of the Visitation. 





{WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Compact, Concise, and Comprehersive. 


I. THE POCKET ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. A Comprchensive and Popular Ser- 
ies of Mape. illustrating Foliticai and Physical 
ora y. P na. by John Bartholomes, 
F.R.G u'ifully ig et in 32mo, cloth 
extra, $1. Poo: full leather, $1.50. 

“Isalittie wonder. . , . lt is weil done. 
etadan Exceedingly convenient to all.”"—Congrega- 


“Is a most inviting little tome, . . ._legibie 
and inteliigible.”—New York Commercial Adver- 


“One of the most convenient little books ever 
published.” 


Il. THE HAND-BOOK DICTION- 
ARY. A yraction< Conversational Dic- 
tionary ot the . Feench, and German 
teneuesce in in paraiie al etinaeen By George Ff, 

18mo, roan, pp. xin, 724. 


“Simple in foe: and comprehensive in 


chai caster. “ 

“ It is literally a hand-book.”—N. Y. Critic. 

“ To a tourist through France or Germany it is 
indispensable. It is the best work of the kind 


that has come into our hands.”’—Indianapolis 
Journal. 


III, THE GLOBE PRONOUNCING 
GAZETTEtR OF THE WOKLD, DE. 
SCKIVTIVE AND STATISTICAL. Being a 
Geographical Dictionary for AS See Use. 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 32 maps, $2 
est | mew gony like a dictionary, is never quite 

completed, but in these four hundred and 8: 
two es, in addition to the thirty-two maps, 
double columns of em yee type, an amount of 
infurwation is gathered that is marvelous. We 
put the volume among our own cuoice books of 
reference."’—Churchman, 


TY. A tOczEt CLASSICAL DIC- 
» for ready reference. Freder- 
ick G. Ireland. 1620. Oluth. 50 ad 7 
“Tt is a perfect gem.”—F. B. Gault, Su 
Schools, lows , Towa. Oy 
“itisa come'y, concise, and correct little book, 
which it isa Eeeenre to commend.’ —C. F. P. 
Bancroft, Prin. Phillips Academy, Andover, Mav. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 W. 23d St,. New York. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
nese Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 
rr American Text.Books on Art Educa- 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG'S DRAWING MODELS, 
Tae ORS Keer tae seal tea 
wane of Form @ yey Primary and Gram- 





“ My little boy has just learned to read. What 
series of books would you recommend which would 
take him along by slow degrees, interest him all the 
way, and prepare him for something better ?” 


“ ANSWER.—One series of books stands out ona 
answers this question in ail its conditions—boo 


which have been read by two or three 
tions. A hundred thousand of our ce genera: 
jest. hove quesndthonams Seles Se announce 


The Rollo Books, 


Published by T. ¥. CROWELL & CO. of 
New York.”—Christian Advocate, N. ¥. 
TEACHERS’ PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 


Incorporated under the Laws of New York. 
Agents Wanted. Commissions Given. 


Liberal 
Address A. 8. B Seeretary 
Tab Grostwep hac*York. 





‘* Messrs. A. S. BARNES & CO., 
** Dear Sirs: 


in it of a sectional or partisan spirit. 


BARN ES’ 


‘Brief History of the United States. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL HISTORY. 


\A Letter from Maj. Gen'l en'l Henry W. Slocum, G. A. R.) 


Brooxiyn, Ocroser 19, 1886. 


“I have read with much interest the History of the United States pub- 
lished by you, particularly the portion of it relating to our Civil War. 
On the contrary, I think it truthful and fair. 

“The statements relative to the numbers in the Union and Confcderate 
Armies at different periods during the War may not be accurate, as on this subject 


I find nothing 


officers, in both armies who are most competent to judge accurately, differ widely in 


their views, 
‘Credit is given the Cunfederates 


for having fought bravely; I hardly 


think any soldier who fought against them, will claim that they are not entitled to 
all the credit accorded them in this respect. 


“The book appears to me to be just what it purports to be,—a brief his- 


works of greater detail and extent. 


tory, well calculated to interest the young and to inspire a taste for the study of 


‘Yours truly, 


“H. W. SLOCUM.” 


A copy of ‘‘ Barnes’ Brief History of the United States,” for 
schools and private reading, will be sent, post-paid, to any address 


on receipt of $1.25 (postal note) by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William Street, New York City. 





Books which should be read as a preparation for Citizenship, and 
for a Right understanding of the History of the United States. 





AMERICAN 


STATESMEN. 


Edited by JOHIN T. MORSE, Jr. 


The object of this series of lives of American Statesmen is to furnish voiumes which shall 


political history of our country. 


Alexander ilton. 


quiets Ge compact result of extensive study of the many influences which have combined to 
shape 


Each volume, uniform, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $3.00. 
John Qatacy Adams. B 


John T. Morse, Jr. 
y Henry Cabot Lodge. 


John C. Calhoun. By Dr. H. Von Holst. 
Andrew Jackson. By Prof. W. G. Sumner. 
John Randolph. By Hears 


Adams. 


James Monroe. By President D. C. Gilman. 


Thomas Jefferson. B 
Daniel Webster. By 


James Madison. 
John Adams. B 


Samuel Adams. 


John T. Morse. Jr. 
enry Cabot Lodge. 
Albert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens. 
By Sydne mowena Gay. 
ohn T. Teen 
John Marshall. by Allan B. ta 
y James K. Hosmer. 


(Others in Preparation.) 


oF hly of any plan that will tpoure the reading of such booxs by High Schoo! pupils.” 
bs ri Brcipal lot 4a helsea, Mass. 


bh y 
a — ot your A 
eal be ata asa preparation tor 
Cook, Principal of the State Normal and 


—F, 4 en 


the Publishers. 


tesmen 
or citizenship in our Academies end 
Training 


Series for use ne our school. I think they 
High Schools.”—E. Hh. 


l, Potsdam, N 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 11 East Seventeenth St., New York. 





» The east of one mt ond 


ter, who nes oie cee tn her obgect of of 
make them the objects - phe wr ay Abe 
No intel youth can read it having 
tng that Craton tone ans hay Ame ny yay be 
ing that ‘nal recomend the ote 


ais WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 


By MRS. SARAH KE. BOLTON, 
With Portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 


Biographical Sketches of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
George Eliot, Heten Hunt Jota. Harriet 
, Florence Bigtuesmk, 


to“ Poor Bow Who Became 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
18 Astor Place, New York. 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 

















* BRUETON’S BAYOU,” 
By JOHN HABBERTON, Author of “Hel- 
en's Babies.”’ His Latest and Best 
Novel, COMPLETE, in 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


FOR NOVEMBER, 


which also conteins “ Newspaperiem,” by Conde 
B. Pallen; “ Reflections and tions,” by 
Geo. Alfred big ty gnetie L, ¢ ont Journalistic 


Exper er; “Howl 
Became @ Funny Man,” 
Heral 





by J. H. Williams (Nor- 


ristown id); “ Ladwig of Bavaria,” a Per- 
sonal Remin sceuce, by Lew Mn wy! “Our 
Earthquake, ‘by Felix L, Oswald A Curious 


Phenomenon,” by Junius Henri Browne; Book- 
Talk, etc., ete. 


Twenty-fAve Cts. Annual subscription, $3. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
Libra " ry, SO cts, 


prt Leah. 8132, 
larger Libraries at 





PRE ye $24, or 

af weg ow 
po ns cept The Li Revolution 
makes a big forward movement. ustrated 
Catalogue, 182 pages, may be had for 4 cents, 
or Condensed Catalogue, and particulars, free. 
Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 396 
PeariSt., New York. Mention this paper, 
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SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS 


PURELY VEGETABLE AND STRICTLY |* 
RELIABLE. 


They act directly and promptly 
on the Liver and Stomach, restor- 
ing the constipated organs to healthy 
activity, and are a positive and por- 
fectly Safe Cure for Constipa- 
tion, Liver Complaint, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, and all 
other diseases arising from a dis- 
ordered condition of the Liver and 
Stomach. 

They are the ONLY RELIABLE VEGETA- 
BLE LIVER PILL SOLD; They are PER- 


FECTLY HARMLESS; They are PURE- 
LY VEGETABLE; TRY THEM. 





R. SCHENCK’S Book on Consum 
Liver Complaint and Dyspe sent 


DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th 8T,, SIXTH AVE, and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK, 


On, 
° 





GRAN» CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY' GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTTES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 


AND 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


Satins, Velvets, and Plashes, 


Hosiery, Underwear, and Gloves 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND UCOLORINGS. 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS: FOR THE U,8. OF 
THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEENS, 


NOTED FOR ITS RICH CON ND CLOSE 


: PRIC i 
VENT P iMTEATIONS A RED STAK 
Is ares ON THE BACK OF 

VERY SEOOND YARD; 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 and 7 dohn Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 





Dye, Clean and KR Goods: and” 
js ey Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 
oscars sa Ta for and cmd delivered fre witha 

a for Cireular and Price List. 
=e 
TEACHE RS! 


Our New School 
es diate 
Bach set 











THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


I¢,is dreadful ! 





hy mill which 

the audacity 

In fact, the place 

where the poor little scholars were ground 

oi tween the upper and nether mill- 
of the so-called ‘‘ studies.” 

But that time has away, the 
worst of it and what is left has fallen into 
the lowest disrepute. 

" Me ~ ——— of theze old- eupiaaes 

m the strong contrast presen 
cho wea of ‘“‘ World at Home” woe 
published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, of 42 
Bleecker street, New York. These de- 
lightful books, beginning i in the first num- 
ber with simple lessons on the plan of the 
school and the playgrounds, progress m 
the true direction from the known to the 
unknown, reaching out gradually to the 
physical and political geography of the 
whole world. 

The truest and most progressive teach- 
ers are the ones most highly to appreciate 
them. 

The corset seems to be an institution 
destined to hold ite own. despite the 
tirades of the strong-minded among both 
sexes. And it becomes us as wise think- 
ers to choose between the two horns of this 
dilemma ; and since we must have corsets, 
w all means to recommend the best one. 

0 one can doubt the great relative ad- 
vantages of Madame Foy’s skirt-support- 
ing corsets, Its great popularity and the 
universal satisfaction it has given among 
buyers, would alone be sufficient indica- 
tion of its merit. The question of health 
and comfort is not forgotten in its: con- 
struction. and this is perhaps one of its 
strongest claims upon the attention of the 
corset-w community. As we do 
not wear them ourselves we are obliged to 
depend on the unanimous testimony of 
those who do, and this is ceriainly an 
ample guarantee. 


Led Astray! It is a pathetic subject ! 
It is especi ly pathetic when spelt in this 
way :—*‘ LEAD Astray.” This lead, so- 
called, refers to the graphite used in the 
nianufacture of | pencils, dnd when 
LEAD of this kind A astray it creates 
fearful havoe amidst the patience and 
temper of all those who have occasion to 
use pencils. Thereare some kinds of 
lead that have a way of straying off from 
the point whenever they are used, and 
what can be more aggravating? 

But it is your own fault if you are 
bothered in this way snapping leads, 
or fading leads that will not make a mark 
unless you suck the end of the pencil. 

You might easily be saved all these trials 
and tribulations if you would use ‘“ Dix- 
on’s American G ite S. M. Pencil,” 
which youcan — almost any stationer, 
or if he does not keep them, send 16 cents 
to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the 
money. 


Deeds of darkness in a general rt Mirae cer- 
tainly coughs not to be recommended in t 
——— a moral J mw gs like THE oledar 

there is one bit of work that we 
cannot refrain ffom ree 4 
Its blackness is of the that grows 
more and more brilliant as we thought- 
fully contemplate it. We are not alone 
in this opinion, as some ot the best judges 
at the World’s Exposition im New Orleans 
awarded a gold medal to this same in- 
teresting Sond of darkness ; and what 
could it be? It was simply an exhibit of 
that beautiful and lustrous blacking for 
ladies’ shoes, which is' manufactured by 
Messrs. Geo. H. Woods & Co., of Boston. 
It contains no acid or ingredients inju- 
rious to en and while it produces a 
beautiful jet black polish will not crack 
= _ but preserves and softens the 
eather 


The flowers that bloom in the spring, 
trata, are not sO as the 
lately invented* hair rotis. Make 
no mistake. These are not breakfast rolls, 
they are ever lighter than oe rolls, 

almost as charm in appearance 

They are made of ‘braided wire, and when 
fastened pe the back of‘a lady’s head 
as only a lady knows how to fasten them 
they serve to igh the hair out in graceful 
fashion, oes. re of an 
a this is, of course, 
some! ng “heared by ty whet woman. 
These rolls; moreover, have a lightness 
and freedom from moisture and oppression 
tnt amespenats forslo ame pogo | Sept Pate 
r arrangements for same purpose. 
as are manufactured by the Weston & 
Manufacturing Co., .: 10M Citeee 

vet street, Philadelphia, # 


highly of. | U" 











EBeor. Tifensnes on 


Toner Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a perfectly fom 
soap may be made. I, therefore, erdialle 


mend to ladies and oS hocmacin et 
the employment of re ‘La eacel 
Leer 3 Bele 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a La B 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCE 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


-* RIP 








(passes 


OFFICES: 
AsRsmpl Seas |. Fits Age oy, 14th 


Price List Sent Free. 





HEALTH and 
COMFORT \ 


Perfectly Combined in 
MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


Beers Ramet 
and if 


HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Havens Conn. 





ODE 10 HOMELY GIRLS, 


Can it be ALAS 
You won't be neglected, 

If you are, 

Instead of fair, 
Sunburned, Tanned, Freckled, 
Sallow, Pimpled, Speckled ? 

And now why 

Don't you try 
Beauty's boon to every girl 

The famous 


CHAMPLINS) 
(LIQUID) (PEARE) 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers at 75 cents 
for Extra Large bottle (nearly double former 50 
Cem sizc). (2) 


* Some druggists yet have 50 cent size. 

















This lady’s hair looks very pretty. 
It is all ‘‘ her own.’’ Not very heavy 
nor thick, but it looksso. It is because 
she wears the Braided Wire 


(Patented March 9, 1886.) 
Mrikapo Hair Rotts, 

which weigh only % an ounce each, 
and do not heat the head, as wool or 
hair will. By holding the hair out 
loose they keep it from getting musty 
or gathering dampness from perspira- 
tion. They are made to match any 


color hair. Sold by all dealers. 


If you do not find the ‘‘ Mikado”’ where you trade, 
we will send one by mail, post paid, for 15 Cents, two 
for 25 Cents. 


THe Weston & WELLts Mre. Co., 
1017 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Price List sent to dealers on application. 
ReapEus will confer a favor by mentioning 


THe ScHOOL JOURNAL when communi 
cating with ad vertisers. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Since its establishment in 1880, this Agency has 
y fortunate in securing the con- 
fidence of those who employ teachers. 
we secure are mostly by recom 
in reponse to ions for teachers, and hence 
our candidates are —_ deluded into writing use- 
through ha information we 
have chanced to Sbtain’ We invite all who visit 
New York to come to our office and inspect our 
system of work. We believe they will find — 
ers enrolled under a more ¢; ive 
than in any other cy. nd stamp for cine 
cular ao Wy wil & 60. 16 biank. 
A.L Astor Place, N. Y. City. 
Secretary. 


KERR, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency jin! 


Introduces to co schoo wag nd su 


ent 0! thatroe” 
tion ; a poe «J schools to parents. Call 


on oF sadrens yo TON, 


es a Foran Megat aon, 


' S EXCH 
wAn’ 4x, 
wo? Teachers’ Bureau. Can 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
shane‘ to Col 








olloges, Schools, Families, and 








TEACHERS” AGENCY, °° “icswsger, 
Syracuse, New York. 
= Best ‘ines Yectng. gua 


equal, ts 
that which ree largest 
— of selected. @ available out 


Our Our Agency 1 now = ey 





more 


pA a the m parison 
D, aD ~ Wy 
opes soon t2 ont the Dest fitted. 


80 
express our heart —_—— 
es and the manifest cane are taken ¢ 

fliour —4 G. V. KR, Merri. 


eT Tac 





AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN. 


for Families, Schools, and 
Ned with Positions. 
free to Parents. 
rented and sold. 
K Material, etc. 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th St.. N.Y 
THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents. and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to re to Everett O. Fisk, 
coi.| Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


S| oeeralreemere sce 


schools to parents Mrs. 1. F. Brockway, Seeeewas, tome. 


without 
su 
of Good 
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For Liver 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Disorders 


And for all affections of the Stomach and Rowels, prompt relief and cure are afforded 
by the use of Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. They easily correét slight derangements of these 
organs, and are of incalculable benefit in chronic cases. 


I have been using Ayer’s Pills, in my 


them an effective remedy for Constipation and Indigestion. 


family, for over three years, and find in 
We are never without 


these Pills.in the house.— Moses Grenier, 72 Hall st., Lowell, Mass. 


Por years I have been » 


to Constipation and Nervous Headaches, caused 


by Indigestion and derangement of the Liver. After taking various kinds of medicine, 


I have me convinced that Aver’s Pills 


relieve my bilious attacks in a short time, | 


tone’ longér, after the use of these Pills, 
medicine I have tried.— H. 8. Sledge, We 


Ayer’s Oathartic Pills are the safest and 


plaint. I, have neyer known them fail to cure this disorder, 
peculiarly effective, in my family, in all cases of Liver 


are the best. They have never failed to 
J am sure my system retains its 
than hus been the case with any other 
imar, ‘Texas. 


best medicine I ever used for Bowel Com- 
They have beeu 


And Stomach. Troubles. 


Ayer’s Pills are prompt and mild in their action; they 
wels in a natural condition. — Philip 


always leave the 


ntly stimulate the liver, and 
aldweil, Beverly, Mass, 


After sixteen hours of intense suffering with Bilious Colic,I took Aver’s 
Cathartic Pills. In half an hour the pain in my stomach and bowels subsided, and 
I quickly recovered. — R. 8. Heathfield, 63 Chestnut st., Providence, R. I. 


five vears I was a confirmed 


During the last three months 


For nea: d ry 
of this time, my life was a burden to me. no appetite, became pale and 


emaciated, and was unable to work. I tried various re ies, but found no relief 
untit f taking Aver’s Pills. A few boxes of this medicine greatly improves 
my @ » restored my liver and stomach to a healthy condition, and my food 
now perfectly.— Ernest Lewis, 43 Main st., Lewiston, N. Y. 


Aver’s Pills have cured a case of Chronie Dyspepsia, here, which resisted other 


remedies, md become a very serious 


affliction. The cure is remarkable, and 


h 
bus created u sensation in this locality. —S. K. Jones, M. D., Brighton, Mich. 
For a number of years I was greatly troubled with Dyspepsia. I became 


weak, nervous, had no appetite, and t 
would 


to use Ayer’s Cathartic 


re were but few kinds of food my stemach 
bear. After om | a number of remedies, without obtaining relief, I began 
lls, and, at the same time, commenced dieting. This treat 


a complete cure. — Jeremiah W. Styles, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


“AYER’S “*%; 


COATED 
ARTIC 


PILLS, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 








SHOE 
stn, geass 


<Sces look ecw, net carntehed. p 
BUTTON ~ OTTLEY, 
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MAGNETIC APPLIANCES” 


Constructed With Our Own 


“PATENT EYELET BATTERIES.” 


surpass in power and permanency all and every other device to apply magnetism to the 


humansystem. Our record stands at 85 >er cent. of all curable cases, cured. 


Throat, 


Lung, Stomach, Kidney, Liver, and almost every other trouble yields to the mild yet per- 


sistent currents of magnetism, as applied by: our methods. The Beit 


and Invigor- 


ator impart great strength, warmth and comfort, and the Dyspeptic, Nervous, weak and 
desponding, become hopeful and genial, and enjoy life again. 


Our Magnetic Plaster acts very quickly in acute cases of Bronchial, Rheumatic 


and Neuralgic pains caused by sudden colds. 


The fe Teething Necklace soothes and quiets the Teething Baby and 


prevents convulsions. 


The full power Eyelet Battery Insoles not only warm the feet. but 
cramps in legs so prevalent im advancing years. 
s have failed until they have tried our methods. Pamphlet letters of 


cheaper or inferior 


1event 
No Imvalid. should despair ause 


instruction and testimonials mailed to any address. Advice and counsel free to all pat-ents. 
. WELSONIA MAGNETIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, 
826 Broadway, New York. 





HOPEuA“YRANCE SUEANY QE SEM 


ASH mS , eae 83,006 000 00 
Reserve teen 
e Premluia Fund, ; 311 637 00 


gush tn bat aY OF ASSETS. na 
States 







Onited 
Peat , feraon oe 
Loans on ow demand, 122 850 00 


Syow, Jr. 
‘orm dameary 12th 1886 


PEOPLE’S | INE. 


DREW AWD DEAN RIGHMOND. | 
The Evening Line on the Hudson River 
Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 
oi, Nomth River foot of Street week 
Rive ehenates 
Of traius trom the: North, Weet and Kast. 
J. He A General Ticket Agent, Pier 


¥ 
* Be. : ral Pass; Agent, Albany. 


PEL orvmen SUE METS 
ra : 











MME. ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM. 
Fav known and large- 
ly used in New York City and 
vicinity for over fifty years. 
25, 50, and 75e. A BOTTLE. 


The 75-cent. bottle 
(ane eS ee Se 
cent bottle. 


ONE or THE BEST, CHEAP- 
Nir AND MOST EF- 
FECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES. 
FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH 
SaTH MA, xD ECTIONS OF 
THE THROAT AND LUNGS. 


Purety Vegetable ; not a violent 
wetnae aaa veey to taste.” 
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“« Pve seen a wooden Injun,” said alittle 
girl as she returned from Sunday School, 
“but what on earth is a w Jew? 
“A wooden Jew!” repeated father and 
mother both inone breath, ‘‘ I never heard 
of such a thing.”. “‘ Well you would if 
you had been to our Sunday-school this 
morning.” ‘* Who talked about a wooden 
Jew at your Sunday-school?” asked the 
mother. ‘‘ The superintendent. He said: 
‘I would rather be good than bad, 
wooden Jew?” Then her mother gave her 
a serious talking to. She forgave her, 
however, and reader, wouldn't you? 


The modern rage for abbreviations, es- 
pecially im the names of societies (says the 
Freeman) was strikingly exemplified the 
oth.r day at a certain woman's prayer 
meeting. One of the sisters, who is very 
much interested in the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Umon, wie Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society, the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, and the Woman’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union, pra 
fervently with a charming certainty t 
would be understood: **O, Lord, bless 
the W. C. T. U., the W. F. M.8., the W. 
H. M. S. and the W. E. and I. U.!” 


IMPORTAN f£, 
When you visit or leave New York City, save 


Bag.age Ex and _ a 
stop at the Grand Union i, Opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 

600 Elegant rooms fittcd up at a cost of onc 
million doliars,at $1 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, srages, and elevated rail- 
roads to alldepots. ,ramilies can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotei than at any 
other first-class hetel in the city. 


“If you can’t keep awake,” said a par- 
son to one of his hearers, “ whem you are 
drowsy, why don’t you take snuff?” “1 
think,” was the shrewd reply, ‘‘ the snuff 
should be put into the sermon.” 


A Great Reward 


will be secured by those who write to Hallett 
& Co., Portiand, Maine. Ful! information will be 


*| sent you, trec, about work that you can do avu 


tive at home wherever you are situated, that wil: 
pay me frum $5to $20and upwards a day. A 
uumber havé earned over $50 in a day. Cupita! 
not needed. Halle:t & Co. wil start you. Bou 
sexes: uli ages. The e of a Hieiime. Ab 
is new. New is the time. Fortunes are abso- 
iuteiy suse for :he workers. 

** Who brayed there?” asked a member 
of the Canadian House of Commons ot 
the persons who were trying, by interrup- 
tion, to silence him. ‘‘ lt was an echo,” 
retorted a voice. 


The position of captain in the Salvation 
Army is not always a sinner cure. 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should a 
ways be used for CHi N ing. it 
3UUTHES the CHLLD, SOFTENS the Erni * 
ali pain, CURES WIND COLIC and ts the BEST R. 
éDx FOR DIARRH@A. 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 

** What is stronger than woman's love?” 
asks a poem just received. Has the author 
ever tried Limburger ? 


The change in the color of the foliage is 
effected by an autumn-atic process. 

Don't Surrer COLD TO ACCUMULATE On cold 
until your throat and lungs are in a state of 
chronic inflammation. Attack the first symp- 
oms of pulmonary irritation with Hale's Honey 
of Hi ound and Tar and achieve a ¢ vic- 
ory. Sold by all druggists at 25c., 50c. $1. 


Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, Bo. 
German Corn Remover ki! !eCorns, Bunions Bo 


Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack & Brown, So. 
Pike’s Teothachke Drops cure in | Minute, Ba 


Two ladies got in a horse car and two 
young men sat near. One man gave his 
seat at once to the elderly lady; the other 
kept his place. His friend asked him—dis- 

; ing it, aot sage in og epee fF he 
ii not give his place to young ‘ 
is enseuwelintinanes ian Be. 
cause she is not pretty e .” But 
after a little reflection, he rose surrend- 
ered his seat. The lady took it, and 
thanked him—in German. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM. 

Is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds, and 
all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 

Young man (driving with young girl): 
‘I say, farmer, how can I get back to the 
village the quickest way?” 

Farmer: “* Well, you might ran your 
horse.” —Tidbits. 


Ugliness Defied. 
If you have a sallow face, 
And can many wrinkles trace—Don't cry ; 
If your cheeks have pimples sore, 
And are with freckies coyered »’er—Don't cry. 


"t sigh ; 





é 
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“You've got a black eye, Pat. How did 
you get it?” . Pat, “ Home Rale, sir!” 








Scrofula 
Probably no form of disease is so generally dis. 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual bas this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings on- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
eannot be understood by others, and thelr grati- 


tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves nu 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. Ll HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


SCIENCE AND TEMPERANCE. 


Alcohol aed Felence. - Taper Cover, 80.50 
The temorrance L-sson-Book, = 25 





emperance thy siclogy, ¢. uthrie, * .30 
Brief Notes for Temp. Te:chers, “ 26 
Worse than Was ed, ad .30 
Ten i ectures on Alcohol, *e 50 

A full descriptive catalog: e of 1,500 temperance 
publications sent free upon application. 


NATIONAL TEM: ERANCE SOCIETY. 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 58 Reade 
Street, -ew York. 


Srrse DS 


GRATEFUI —COMFORTING. 


COUCOA 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy fo ever. 
DB. T. PELIX GOURAUD'? 


Qriental Cream, or Magical Beantifier, 








Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckles, Moth- 
Vatches,  Rarh 







and Skin Diseas 
en, and every 
m blemish on beau 
we ty, and defles 
detection. It has 
tood the test of 
30 years and is 
eo harmless we 
taste itiobe 
eure the prepara- 
tion ls properly 
made Accept 
no counterfeit 
of similar name 
The distinguish. 
ed Dr. L A. Say 
er, said to a lacy 
of the Aautton, 
(@ patient)" As 
you tadie, will ua. hem, 1 recommend * Gouraud « 
Cream’ as the leas harmful of ali the Skin prepare- 
tons.’ One bottle will jast six months, uring it every 
tay. Also Poudre Subtile removes superfivous ha r 
without tojury t> the skin. 

FERD. T HurKINS, Manager, 18 Bond S8t., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists avd Fa Goods Dealers 
througbou: the U 8 . Canadas and turope. \lso found 
in N pag CS R. A. Mary's, Stern's *hrich’s, Ridiey’s 
and other Fancy Gooas Dealers. [2 Beware of base 
mitat‘ons. $1 000 Rewad for arr: st and proof of any 
ue selling the same 


ALL FARES REDUCED 


Purifies as 
wellas beaut 


fies the skin. 
No other oon 


metic will doit 





STONINGTON LINE 
TR) «THE FAVORITE 
weiss we oD Inside Route 


Bos’on, Providence 
and all New England 
Points 


Reclining Chat: Parler Cars 
A tctw-en Kieamer's landing 
ie ani Beton 


WITHOUT CHARGE, 


Leave this Pier new No. 36, North River, ove 
block above Canal 8t., at5 P. M. daily, except 
Sundays. 

Elegunt Steamers Khoce Island and Massachu 
setts are now running on this line. First-class 
fare, $3.00 to Ruston, $2.25 to Providence. Pas- 
sengers via this line can have a full night's rest 
by kes 7.55 A.M. Express train from steamer's 
landing for Providence or Boston 


F. W. POPPLE, Gen. Pass'r Agt. 


CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. J. W. STEWART. 
23d street,and 9th Ave., 
If your teeth ere needing attention. Reliable Work. 
Moorrate Charges. Plastic filling for broken down 


and sensitive teeth, a speciaity 
Ret rs to A. M. Kellogg, Ed.tor Scnoo. Jourxat. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








TRE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course, 
1, Standard Arith. Course in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Sissies Sermctey Sos 7 
8 Geowet' a tr 
hilosoph ot A 
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TO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF CREEK. 


JUST ISSUED. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN GREEK SYNTAX. 


DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY THE READING OF XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, 


By S. R. WINCHELL, A M. 


A series of léssdns on Attic Greek Syntax. designed to follow about one year’s study of the 
etymology of the language, It comprises lessons on the last half of the Grammar, with exercises 
and vocabularies, alt arranged with a view of making the pupil familiar wich the fundamental 

rinciples of Greek syntax. It ts intended as an introduction to a thorough and comprehensive 
tise on Greek prose composition. 

Introductory price, 54 cents. 


Sample copies, for examination, will be forwarded, post-pail, to teachers of Greek, on receipt 
of the introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & C9., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
Eclectic Series. Announcements. 


wee TE’S PEDAGOGY. (Read oon. 1.) 
Emerson E. Warts, LL. D., Supt. of Cincinnati 
A thorough and practical b a of the science and art of echoo! education. 12mo., full 
cloth. Introduction price, $1 


McG ‘UFFEY’S WOBD LIST. 

More than 10,000 words from MeGuey s Primer and Readers, arranged in lessons as found in 
the su ve lessons in the Prosusciation indicated by diacritical marks; the words 
divi:ied into syllables; silent letters cancelled and accented syliables marked. 16mo., 80 pp. 
Introduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents. 

ECLECTIC LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

By M. E. THALHEIMER, @ of Historves. Designed to accustom children to a correct ute of 
the elementary forms 0 speech. — as little reference as possible to the technicalities of gram- 
mar. Profusely Illustrated. cloth, 12mo. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 35c. ; 


Exchange price, 20c 
NEW CAT ALOGUSB. 
Free to Teachers and School Officers. M 


essrs. 
eriptive Uataiogueis now ready. It is fllustrated with 
Wurre, HARVeY, HOLBROOK, SCHUYLER, RIDPaTH, and MILNE. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., {2iswedBiscttesPazet° 


28 Bond Street, _q 7- pom 
|1HAVE REMOVED 


8 Hawley Street, Bosto 
H, BUTLER & CO’S'§ Agency from Bond Street to 
686 Broadway, N. Y. 
MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES, MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAPS, 








The Elements of Peda; 


& Co.’s new eomplete des- 
of Drs. McGurrey, Ray, 





E. 


BUTLER’S NEW READERS, 


BUTLER’S READING CHARTS, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Barnes’ New Geographical Course. 


Two BOOK SERIES, 


Barner’ Element 
ee, Complete 


object in view in the 
which, after all, is the Tra 


Geography. 
eography. 
tresde Becnamny. of these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 


Cc loth, S$ .c6o 
1.25 


THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Great attention has been paid BA the nares 
They are full without crowding. Ali the names 
which form answers toq 


uestions, especially 
of of the largest cies ale'engraved fe args ty Be 


Areas, § hovatious, and Temperature; Heads 
of River Navigation, Scale of Distances 
traveled in are + , rail or steamer, High- 
lands, Lowlan Principal Seaports, and 
Commercial suabedons all shown. 


Map Drawing, combined with Comparative 
Aree, igen im Goical eviews feature of the book. — 
opsis, T and 


age Les- 

sons are ees at the end of e.:ch cha The 

Bolletin of Recer t Discoveries Sar Preven 

of Events is a unique and valuable feature. It is 
dad raecnice new edition, 


Appendi Areas, Populations, 
his of —— of Rivers, 
Vocabular 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and ‘CHICAGO 





IMPORTANT NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


PSYCHOLOGY : THE COGNITIVE POWERS 


By JamMEs MoCosn. D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. Designed for a text-book. 
labor 


* ea work will be the crowni Meqrary 
the learned author, as it will the r - and 
fruit ofa roses ag ney and of thirty-four 3 
of teaching in t branch of sc.ence.’ 
tian Intelligencer. 


AN OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN ; or, The Body 
and Mind in One System, ‘it tustrative 


Diagrams. Ke- 
vised Edition. By MaArnK Hopxxrns, v.D., LL.D., 
12mo, $1.75. 

“Tt is, I think, the greatest and most useful 
of the books of the test of our American 
educators, Rev. Dr. Hopkms, and is destined to 
do a t work in youth in only the ideas, 
but the character of youth in _——— and in 
other oth of the world.—GEn.8 C. ARMSTRONG, 
Principal of Hampton Institute. 


WOOLSEY'S POLITICAL SCISNCE. 


By THzopoRE D. Wootsey. lately President 
ot Yale College. New and sovieed edition, at 
a greatly reduced price. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 
“He has given us a book which deserves to 
be a standard work on the science of poli 
and ‘es relation er natural rights on both sides o: 


the Atlantic.’’—British ‘erly 


inate from the exhaustive narrative as to give it 
—— vitality, or so extend and elucidate what 

school history too often leaves obscure for 
want of space as to supply the deficiency. So 
when teachers havea particu ular topic before them 
it is intended that a chapter on the same subject 
be reud to fill out the bare outline of = com- 
mon school text- book.”—From the Preface 


CONTES TIRES DE SHAKESPEARE. 


Drapes l’Anglais de Charies et M 
Par T. IT. TIMAYENIS, Directeur de oho cie dee 
Lang ues de New York, Chevalier de YOrdre 
Ro: ‘al Grec du Sauveur. 12mo, net, oe 
M. pemnerenae. the author of a pumber of por 
ular books and the director of the New York 
School of Langueges, a in this volume a 
Freuch trensiation of Charles and M Lamb’s 
“ Tales from Shakespeare,” , peel apted to 
the use of students. It is ‘Or everyday 
use, which not only exercises the s:udent in his 
French but lag em 4 at the same time his Shakes- 
peare and b The translation is free and 
easily read. Itis, in brief, a model poater for all 
who read or are learning to read 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
From the Earliest Period to the Death of De- 
mosthenes. FRANK Byron Jevons, M.A., 
Tutor eS! the University of Durham. Crown 


8 
See has here done Ser Oronk wet Mr. 


AND OTHER APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 
Cc. H. BROWNE, 


The Teachers’ National Reading Circle. 


OFFICERS; 


President, Prof. W. H. PAYNE, University of Mich 

Vice-President, THOS. M. BAULIB?, ~ ey 

Gen'l Secretary; ae F. KING, President ethos "Boston, Mass. 

easurer, BE. N. JONES, Su uprintendent 8 Tote, Bare ra, N. . A 

17 Courses laid out by eminent educators ———— System. A A. A ~ ree of mem- 
bers already admitted. Send for complete circular to Corresponding Se 


Miss H. A. WEBBER, 48 Milk Street, B Boston, Mass. 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND. ND. 1580-1648 pap A 
By SAMuEL ADAMs DRAKE. tp by a 
Do peal a pla oe nerd it te & histo tory 
and the lesser histo so condense or clin. text-book. 
*,* Special prices and terms tor copies for examination and introduction will be furnished 
on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 


Helps and Aids for Teachers. 


OW TO TEACH AND STUDY U. 8S, N 9. 
OBWEBS. 0. swers upon a va- 


HISTORY. 
riety of subjects. Its use wiil arouse an interest 


A book of Brace Outlines, Review 
Questions, Black-board Fo 
in any ——, One teacher : “Our prin- 
eat, a she has Cobwebs on her 


8 tions to 
teachers and pupils, r~ Answers i 
Ps all ‘the time. Price, 20c. Cobwebs No. 1. 
225 questi Both 32c. 











| 








XK “Ros 


URIOOS Consists of 250 


Tr he tee 
an 


34 
= 


Seo 
on History, etc. we. , Notas like it to 
q ions and answers, 20c. 


A CRAND COOD BOOK SOMETHING NEW! 
create an interest in Histo: Thousands wwe 
Price,$1.00. 
uma 150 designs with pamphlet on 


FOR 7HE HIGHER SCHOOLS! 
TOMMY’S 
been sold and have given satisfaction. 
ESIGNS, their use. 20c. 


THE SONG GREETING, First Speaker — WORK IN GEOGRA- 
FOR LITTLE SOYS AND GIRLS. etna conse me XPERIMENTS. 


y Henry McCormick, of the Tllinois Normal 
PP., $1.00. 
periments of the most simple character 
cunvenicntly arranged. EDITED BY TOMMY HIMSELF. 


RITCHARD’S CHOICE DIA- 
LOGUES. in Ghewitey. mie ete,» which almost any 
boy or girlcan make. Price, 20 cents. 
Ope ning the book at random, one sees, perhaps | Contains Pieces Suitable for Little Boys to 
“O, merry gi agice full of sun- Reci Pieces Suitable for 


A book of 27 new dialogues, spousting in 
Price, 25c 
e also 
shine; or “The Hunter's Bouse” full of bug e Little Girls to Recite. eae gies 


choice humor, yet highly moral. 
ENERAL HISTORY CARDS. 
notes ; or, “* Good Night,” or the solid and true, 
“Thou who art Faithtul;" or a wide awake sea Miscellaneous Pieces for either Boys or Full of Practical Hints and ita biehdibahiie on 
Girls. 160 pages, 12mo, all work done nearly one 


a FF W. Freeman. Consists of 120 cards, 
song 5 of a beautiful Hymn Anthem There is orid’s in school-room_ by 
refined. PRICE, 50 CENTS. thousand prominent teachers. Price, $1.00 


mm iis are 600 important events in the 

g that is nut clevated and Price, 30¢ 5 ay oe seni om enews 
dress, wish to keep — school up to the highest standard of efficiency, and 
= continually on the look-out for anything that will add to its attractiveness, fore for 
HENRY A YOUNG & CO YE. Tt contains pp. fon scribing fully the above and _ hosts of pooh nilar 

. 7) —A + Speakers, Reward Cards, Singing mes, ete. It will cost YOU a postal card. 
65 Franklia Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for the Best Schoo) Catalogues, which we 

furnish gratis, 


Every compiler has his times of special inspira- 
tion, in which | does his best work. In some 
such season, Mr. Hmerson laid the pian of this ex- 
ecllent book, which has no superior for beau- 
ty of its subjects and its music, and is well and 


et sees « 
SS ae ee 





Songs are genera ly arranged in 4-parts; but 
one, two, three or four parts may be sung at will. 


The paler vom iy glad to have you give 
this superior book a tri 


Specimen Copies =A to any address on 
receipt of 60 Cents. 


Schools supplied at rate of $6.00 for a dozen books, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, New York 


MACMILLAN & (0.8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS, 


Auxicy’ 8s Lessons in Elem. Pursotosy.. 
Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog. 


OF co [BSE Yo 





a 


A. FLANACAN, 163 Randolph St., Chicago. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS,| MONROE'S NEW READERS. 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, Publish PS PR NN 
WORLD AT HOME READERS. THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


new Scries of Georraphical Readers. With 
beutiful maps and diagrams. the Plan of the| CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE. 
2, Lessons | MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTFATIONS, TYPE, 


-—i, SLM 

school and the d. 

Tne Of a Mate Of pe. leo, cloth lime Beant | PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
25" | FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


on the Plan of the School. 
fully hucwesee 
I.—1, Praple Lessons on the Size and 
ical Terms ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 


I 
J i $ oft the World Expiained 
a tary Lessons in Logic 40 Vi | ‘ and Itlustrated by re to the Map of tng- 
§ s ¢ land. 3, Physical and 
sowart's ae SE ——~ hy 2 96pp., 16mo, Teja! Geography of Wile an illustra- 
CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Educational Catalogue sont free on er icatien. : 30* 

112 Fourth Ave., New York. Wales and feo tee Guages 
tifully fl 50* 

LEASE mention the Scnoot. JounNaL when com- 

municating with advertisers. 


[PAGE'S ae 


LIQUID GLUE 


to weed thousands of first class Manufacturers 
Mec! their best work. Received 
GOLD MEDAL. “83. Pronounced strongest 
kxown. Bend card of: who does 
with five 2c stamps for CAN 


Russia Cement Co. , Gloucester, Mass, 





poe 





HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 
ex y for schonl use and adapted 
of Georra phies. sf 


| ae sora 
ee nes 





Prepared 
to any Pas 


Siesked 


tan 
go aes 


= 





oN nes care mg Se 














Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on 
v.oth, form x08 inches mounted on strong | te al 


for 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., |‘ 


eres Foun 4. Bo Educational Booksellers 


For kincyciopendinn of Every Description. 
We J, WKREDON; 
Wholesale Dealer in School & Subscription 
25 Chambers Street, New 














